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PARKS AND PEAKS IN COLORADO. 





By VERNON L. KELLOGG. 





The alliterative title of this paper is chosen primarily for 
its pleasant-sounding (or unpleasant, if you take such things 
that way), and, secondarily, because only so comprehensive 
a subject name can include the fragmentary things I shall 
write about a few Rocky Mountain parks and peaks in 
particular, and of the ‘‘physical features’’ of the Colorado 
Rockies in general. The aim of the writing is to compare, 
in some points, the sculpturing of the higher Rocky 
Mountain region of Colorado with the higher Sierra Nevada 
region of California. With this clew to the coming-out 
place, the tangled trail through these notes may be pretty 
safely set out on. 

If one enters Colorado from the east the State is dis- 
tinguishable from Western Kansas or Nebraska only by the 
line-posts; the gradually -lifting plains plateau, which is 
nearly 4,000 feet above sea-level at the Colorado-Kansas 
line, extends on for two fifths of the State’s east-and-west 
extent, until one comes to the abrupt lift of the Front 
Range of the Rockies. No such dizzying leap up is this 
as that from the Owen’s and Inyo Valleys to the main crest 
of the Sierra Nevada, where a trail of less than ten miles 
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takes one from Independence, at 3,500 feet, to Kearsarge 
Pass, at 12,000 feet, or to the adjacent summit of University 
of California Peak, at 14,000 feet. But it is not far in miles 
of going from any one of the score of towns which lie at an 
altitude of 4,500 to 5,500 feet, stretched in a north-and- 
south line along the eastern base of the Front Range, to 
altitudes similar to those of the Sierran points mentioned. 
From Golden (5,500 ft.) up the Clear Creek Cafion, by 
Idaho Springs and Georgetown, to the summit of Gray’s 
Peak (14,341 ft.) is but thirty-four miles from Boulder or 
Lyons (towns fifty miles north of Denver) up the St. Vrain 
Cafion to Table Mountain Pass (12,500 ft.), or to the summit 
of Long’s Peak (14,271 ft.), is but twenty-five or thirty miles. 
From Colorado Springs (6,000 ft.) to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak (14,149 ft.) it is ten miles. And right here it is well 
to warn Sierra Club members against the too common 
mistake of taking Pike’s Peak as a representative Colorado 
Rocky. A noble mass, with a fine height, and a large 
‘looming ’’ from the hotel verandas in the ‘‘ Springs,’’ it 
has never had on close acquaintanceship much of anything 
in the way of rock-climbing or narrow edges, or great 
arétes or snow-masses, nor, finally, of views, to reward the 
mountaineer. And now, poor chained, tamed, domesti- 
cated mountain of the Colorado Springs and Manitou hotel 
backyards! striped with mule trails, boulevarded and mac- 
adamized for carriages, dynamited and gashed and seared 
for a screechy, smoochy, loathly little steam-train, and 
bearing on its shamed crest a cheap lunch-counter — Pike’s 
Peak can only be sorry that persevering Pike ever found it. 
Pike’s Peak is a nice family mountain for the hardy 
mountaineers of the Kansas City bluffs to ‘‘climb’’! 
Another common mistake is to take the signboard ‘‘Sum- 
mit” which ones sees in Wyoming or in Arizona when 
‘crossing the Rockies’’ in a Union Pacific or Santa Fé 
combination car, as meaning anything more than that you 
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are, at this point, crossing the lowest findable saddle in 
a very much subdued portion of the Rocky Mountain 
system. Crossing Tennessee Pass, or Marshall Pass, or 
Hagerman Pass (each about 12,000 ft.), is really crossing 
the Rockies. 

To get back to the trail! Once having reached the 
mountains in coming into Colorado from the East, you are 
in them at all times and in all places until you get wholly 
over and through Colorado and across its western boundary 
on to the Utah plateau. The Colorado Rockies are not a 
single great north-and-south chain, or two or three of them, 
but a host of them, or parts of them, and these so turned 
to one side or the other and branched and joined and cut 
apart, and fissured longitudinally and transversely and 
diagonally, that you simply have a labyrinth of high ridges 
and deep cafions, spotted every here and there with a little or 
a big smooth-bottomed, quiet grassy park, in which you may 
take full breath after your ups and downs, and collect your 
wits scattered in trying to follow the erratic course of some 
particular chain of peaks. These parks, and not the Royal 
Gorges and Red Cafions and Black Cafions of the seductive 
railway -folder, are the beauty and the delight and the 
‘*scenic marvels’’ of Colorado; for these parks offer not 
only their own beauty and interest as charm, but they give 
opportunity for such sweeping, eye-filling views of the 
Colorado peaks and crests as are never permitted the 
stifled camper in a V-shaped cafion or vertical-walled 
Yosemite. And conversely from the peak-summits of Colo- 
rado the eye, confused and tired by the unending repetition 
of ranges and mountain-tops in one direction, finds relief in 
another in the restful unrolling of the soft level floor of one 
of these great glacial meadows. These parks are legion, 
and range in size from the North, and Middle, and South 
Parks, with their scores of square miles of extent (too large 
these are, indeed), to the gem-like Estes, and Willow, and 
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Horseshoe, of a few thousand or few hundred acres, and to 
the unnamed tiny dots of a few scores or tens of acres. 

For a closer acquaintance with some of these parks and 
peaks than that to be got from any further bird’s-eye view- 
ing of them, we may leave Denver at ten o’clock in the 
morning and ride by rail fifty miles north along the base of 
the Front Range to an unlovely little town— Lyons. The 
country thus traversed is partly under irrigation, and partly 
as yet unreclaimed. To the right stretches the long plains; 
to the left rise the narrow foothills ranges, backed by the 
great Front Range with its many peaks. From Gray’s and 
Torrey’s, in the south, to Long’s, in the north, is a long 
and splendid stretch, and the snowy summits—if your 
traveling be in June—will reveal what an untrained eye 
might otherwise not be sure of, that they are really the 
mountains, and not the foothills, which limit the western 
view. At Lyons a hasty lunch and a swift glance at the 
extensive quarries of soft red sandstone, and you pop into 
your place beside the driver of the daily Lyons and Estes 
Park stage. The “‘stock”’ is lively, and at the word is off 
with a rush on the twenty-five-mile pull up and over the 
foothills to Estes Park. Barely out of the little town you 
cross and turn sharply to follow up a clear rushing stream — 
the St. Vrain. At once you are in the cafion; the plains are 
gone; the roadway is cut out of the rock banks; it is a 
mountain road along a mountain stream. And from this 
moment on you are always with or near rushing water, 
moving along by it, climbing up and out of a cafion away 
from it, or racking and sliding down a cajfion-side to it. 
And this is a joyous difference from the long, hot, dusty, 
body-wearying, and nerve-racking struggle through the dry 
foothills which guard access to the joys of the High Sierra. 
Not, indeed, if one enters the Sierra from the east side; but 
one doesn’t. We enter from Bakersfield, from Visalia, 
from Fresno, Sanger, Raymond. I once drove into the 
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WILLOW PARK (7,500 FT., ABOUT 1,000 ACRES), NEAR ESTES PARK, COLORADO. 


Lateral moraine at left, terminal moraine with stream cutting through in 
Highest mountain Geft background) is Stone’s Peak (13,800 ft). 


on extending back to the Front Range. 


Taken from 500 ft. above the park floor, looking west. 
Big Thompson Cafi 


middle. 
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Yosemite from Fresno. Shall I ever forget that torturing 
longing for the real mountains, with a real mountain stream 
to begin, that horrible camping by the dusty roadside or in 
a worse than dusty barnyard, so as to be near the well of 
tainted, tea-warm water? 

The first view of the park is from its eastern rim, at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet. At the top of a rather long climb 
the whole beauty of the admirable Rocky Mountain com- 
bination of park and peak is revealed at first glance. 
Lying nearly 2,000 feet below, like a spread-out map, is 
the park floor, with its central winding stream bordered 
with a thin fringe of willows, alders, pines, and blue spruces, 
and here and there gliding through a level meadow, with 
its banks quite naked. From the floor rise what we may 
call the ‘‘interior mountains.’” Here a great mass like 
Deer Mountain, a thousand feet above the park level, and 
there the fantastic wind-hewn rocks of McGregor’s lifting 
precariously their few hundred feet; and, inclosing all, the 
great, rough, high mountain rim formed on three sides — 
north, west, and south— by the crest and peaks of the 
Front Range and two of its lateral spurs. A breath-taking 
view this, and wholly comparable, despite all of its differ- 
ences, to the first acquaintance-making with Yosemite from 
Inspiration Point, or with the Cafion of the King’s from 
Grand Lookout. 

Swinging noisily down to the park floor and along the 
swift stream in its center, we find that the twenty square 
miles of this floor are sufficiently diversified in character for 
all practical purposes of ‘‘ scenic marvel’’ making. Side 
streams come in to feed the central Big Thompson, and 
each gives a view up a cafion. Knolls and giant rocks 
unperceived in the bird’s-eye view are very apparent to the 
closely applied eye, and the view and aspects of the interior 
mountains and of the great mountain rim change with every 
dip and turn in the road. 
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This fine natural mountain pasture has not been over- 
looked by the ubiquitous cattleman. Seven thousand acres 
are owned by an English company, and numerous pioneers 
have homesteaded claims all about. But only a few all- 
year residents have homes here, and these half-dozen ranches 
have for their chief business the care of summer visitors. 
One can live at one of these log-cabin ranches as ‘‘ boarder 
and lodger,’’ or can camp where you will and rely on the 
nearest ranch for supplies of milk and butter, and mail. Of 
late years a number of private cabins for summer habitancy 
have been builded, especially by Denver and Kansas people. 
Estes Park is thus not as wild a mountain resort as the 
King’s River Cafion, nor as humming a tourist-hive as the 
Yosemite. 

As side-rooms, opening into Estes Park proper through 
narrow doorways and on a slightly higher level, are two 
much smaller parks, named Willow and Horseshoe. And 
in either of these we may see readily how the Colorado Park 
comes into existence. Of the two, Willow (see photograph) 
is the more symmetrical gem—an intaglio carved by ice 
and water in the granite rocks of the range’s flank. Enter- 
ing from Estes Park, one scrambles up the rough road by 
the side of the stream, — a torrent, a cataract here, — both 
road and stream struggling among great bowlders and 
frost-split rock-masses, until on the sudden you are out on 
the level thousand-acre floor of the park. The steep, nar- 
row entrance, the great rocks, and the flat floor above all, 
combine to tell you quickly that you have just clambered 
through and over a terminal moraine; following in along 
the way that the stream has cut in its going out (see 
photographs). The park extends east and west for two 
and a half miles, and has a north-and-south width of about 
a mile in its widest part. It isthe opening out of a great 
cafion which cuts down eastward from the summit of the 
main crest. The north and south boundaries of the park 
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PART OF THE GREAT LATERAL MORAINE, BOUNDING WILLOW PARK, 
COLORADO, ON THE SOUTH. 


(Peaks of the Long’s Peak Spur in the background —Glacial Knoll in foreground.) 





AN AMPHITHEATER IN THE FRONT RANGE, COLORADO, LOOKING 
N.W. FROM E. SUMMIT OF STONE'S PEAK (13,800 FT.) 
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are the long lateral moraines rising five hundred feet above 
the park floor. The southern one of these (see photo- 
graphs) is of remarkable symmetry, with a smooth, perfect 
face at an angle as steep as loose soil and stones will lie, 
and with a narrow, level, knife-edge ridge, running unbrok- 
enly from beginning to end in the tumbled terminal moraine. 
I have seen no more symmetrical lateral moraine anywhere 
in my limited experience in Rockies, Sierra Nevada, and 
Alps. The northern moraine is more worn and broken, 
but is perfectly distinct as to general outline. On the floor 
of the park there is but one interrupting knoll, a smallish 
rock-mass of a few acres lying wholly isolated in the center 
of the flat wet meadow. The ice-plane could n’t cut this 
down, and so ran “heavily over it, rounding and smoothing 
it. Since then frost and storm-wind have roughened it, 
and scrubby pines and loud-voiced woodchucks have come 
into possession. 

Winding most deviously, branching most confusingly, 
and eyer shining in the sun, is the clear stream. Half of 
the whole park floor is in its possession; and you do not 
begrudge it its grasping fingers. If it plunges and roars, 
strong-voiced, as it fights its way through the rock dam 
of the terminal moraine, here where the park surrenders to 
it, it simply sings and lisps. It is clear as water can be 
clear; the trout live open and unhidden in it, and the tall 
grasses and low willows nod over its edge. 

The symmetry of this park gem is not its only beauty; 
its setting is its great glory. Looking westward, range- 
ward, up the cafion, one sees the stretch of the crest, with 
Mts. Ida, Hallet, Stone, and Ypsilon, all peaks of about 
13,500 feet. To the east the view is through the narrow 
entrance across in thin air to an oddly sculptured spur of 
high hills which push into Estes Park from the south. 
Rearing their heads above the bounding moraines are the 
summits of the great Long’s Peak spur to the south, and 
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those of the Mummy and Hague’s in the north. Long’s 
is the greatest of all, lifting its flat-topped cube of a cap 
to a height of 14,271 feet; Hague’s rears its rampart-like 
face to 13,900 feet. None of these summits is more than 
ten or twelve miles distant by actual trail from the park, 
and the dark forest-covered and cafion-gashed flanks slope 
roughly down to the very park limits. In the heads of 
these cafions the snow lies heavy and long, and already 
two small real ice-masses, glacial remnants, have been dis- 
covered. 

Long’s Peak (see photograph), the highest and greatest 
of all the northern Colorado mountains, is now climbed 
repeatedly each summer. Lamb, the guide, has made a 
hundred and more ascents. But when I first knew it, 
twelve years ago, it was talked of as a dangerous mountain, 
and surely not to be undertaken without the guide who had 
then been up ten or twelve times. The difficulty in its 
climbing lies in the heavy storms which break on it, and the 
necessity of finding the single way by which its top is to be 
reached. It is a most inclement weather that rules Long’s, 
the climbing season being practically limited to five or six 
weeks in midsummer. Two deaths have occurred on the 
peak; one of a woman mountaineer who persisted on going 
up in the latter part of September, and perished in a storm 
despite the heroic struggles of guide Lamb; the other of an 
inexperienced man, who foolishly carried his revolver, and 
falling on the Narrows (see photograph) accidentally shot 
himself. His companion had a night of horror on this nar- 
row edge with the dying man. I have climbed Long’s five 
times. One time I had a clear view. Other times the snow 
and sleet came, or the usually present cloud-streamer folded 
about us wet and cold. The ascent when once above tim- 
ber-line begins along the northeast face, turns to the north- 
west knife-edge, through the Keyhole, thence precariously 
along the great western slide-face (see photograph), pushes 
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up through the long, steep snow-filled Trough on the south- 
west corner, then dizzyingly along the Narrows (see photo- 
graph) on the south face (a ledge midway along a rock 
face 2,000 feet high), and finally up the southeast ridge to 
the flat, bleak top. If one is inclined to become dizzy, or 
if a snow-squall is frightening, or if one objects to use 
hands as well as feet in climbing, then Long’s Peak is a 
difficult, and even dangerous, mountain. Otherwise, it is a 
good mountain, and mostly a joy. The western amphi- 
theater is tremendous, and the southern face something 
not to be forgotten; but the greatest part of it all is the 
sheer vertical cliff of the eastern face with 1,200 feet (by 
careful measurement) cleanly vertical, and goo feet more 
but slightly out of the perpendicular. At the bottom of this 
cliff is a tiny green lake, and stretching away from it to 
the east is a great gorge bounded by straight, even-taper- 
ing lateral moraines. 

With not a word yet about the life of the Colorado 
mountains, about the Rocky Mountain sheep, the ptarmigan, 
and the leucostictes of the alpine zone above timber-line, 
nor about the mountain lions and deer, the hermit thrushes 
and Canada jays of the great spruce forests on the upper 
slopes, and the occasional grizzly, the dusky grouse, the 
meadow-larks, blackbirds, and trout of the parks and the 
near-by cafions; nor yet a word of the forests and flowers, 
the characteristic blue spruces ( Picea pungens), most beau- 
tifully colored of all the conifers, the gentians and colum- 
bines, the sweet red raspberries, and above all the fragrant 
beds of tiny alpine buttercups and forget-me-nots, dwarf 
columbines and other unknown beauties which lie abun- 
dantly on the very summits of the range, crowding against 
the great snow-banks and making an oozy carpet in their 
drippings,—with not a word of any of these, I am near the 
limit of my pages. Of the “ big-horn,’”’ the Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, and of their gathering-places, the broken, 
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breccia-turreted, obsidian- and lava-strewn crater of an old 
volcano, and of my hunting them there with a tiny camera, 
I really want to tell in some future BULLETIN. It was rare 
sport, and had — well, results. 

The principal difference between the plant life of the 
Rockies, as I know it, and that of the Sierra depends on 
the more receptive character of the Rocky Mountains 
regarding water as compared with the Sierra. Concern- 
ing the actual rainfall on the Front Range and that on the 
Sierran crest in the King’s River or Merced region I am not 
informed; but in the Rockies there are flat places, and little 
meadows and pastures, and shallow ravines, and much 
undergrowth and turf all over the high mountain flanks. 
The water is caught and held, and everywhere plant life is 
lush. In tramping with pack-animals in the Rockies I have 
rarely had to fear lack of water or grass. In the King’s 
River mountains it is well to know your camping-places 
before you venture out on the trail. There are no such 
magnificent forests in the Rockies as those of the Sierra; 
no such superb trees as the sugar-pine, the silver fir, and 
the other great ones, to say nothing of King Sequoia. 
There are, however, (or, alas, were—for last summer’s fires 
carried off thousands of acres of the Colorado forests, ) 
beautiful forests of great extent of spruce; miles and miles 
of forest all of the one species (Picea Engelmanni ), and all 
the trees similar in size and height, a hundred feet of straight, 
tapering pole with regular whorls of downward - pointing 
branches. The flowers in the park meadows, the butter- 
cups, the blue larkspurs, the yellow potentillas (half a dozen 
species), the little stonecrops, the blazing-stars, the asters 
and cornflowers, the showy lilies (Lilium Philadelphicum) 
and blue flags (/ris Missouriensis), a mariposa lily (Calo- 
chortus Gunnisoni), and in the wet places the gentians, and 
in the hidden places the graceful columbines,— all combine 
to make a brave flower-show. Probably the King’s River 
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(The ** Narrows” on South Face.) 
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Cafion in the days when John Muir wrote of it, before the 
sheep came in, offered a better show; but of late years how 
meager the gardens there have been! 

I have written of but one park and peak center. But 
Colorado is full of such groups. In the southeast is Mt. 
Blanco, the highest of all Colorado Rockies; south of Lead- 
ville are the college peaks, Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, 
a magnificent group, going above 14,000 feet; in the south- 
west is the San Juan country; in the west Mt. Sopris; and 
so on with the catalogue. In height the Colorado and the 
California peaks agree; Mt. Whitney is higher than any 
Colorado summit; but I believe there are more peaks above 
14,000 feet in Colorado than in California. In cliff-faces, in 
snow-masses, in rock-gorges, and knife-edges the Sierra 
and the Rockies are alike. The distinctive feature of high 
California is the ‘‘ yosemite,’’ the vertical-walled, fiat- 
bottomed ‘‘grand cafion”’; the feature of high Colorado 
is the ‘‘ park.”’ 
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THE WORK OF THE DIVISION OF FORESTRY 
IN THE REDWOODS. 


By R, T. FISHER. 





During the past two years the Division of Forestry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has extended its inves- 
tigations of commercial trees to the coast redwood of Cali- 
fornia. For two months in the summer of 1899, and four 
more in that of 1900, field parties have been gathering 
information, and by the spring of 1901 the practical results 
will be published in a bulletin of the Department. 

The purpose of such a study as this is primarily to fur- 
nish a basis for scientific lumbering. Suppose an owner to 
have the intention of logging his forest without impairing 
its productive capacity. To do so he would have to know 
all the habits and requirements of his trees. He must 
know how they reproduce themselves in different situations, 
what are the soils, slopes, and elevations on which they 
thrive best, how much light they need or will stand, and, 
most important of all, exactly how much wood per acre 
they are everywhere producing. These and other points 
a man must thoroughly understand before he can determine 
whether conservative lumbering with a view to continual 
crops will pay. Hitherto such management has not always 
been possible in this country, for the reason that high taxes 
and low prices have often made it imperative to realize 
immediately on the full value of forest property. Certainly 
in the redwoods few millmen could have done otherwise. 
But the time is near when not only the need for water sup- 
ply, but the scarcity and value of lumber, will make forest 
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VIRGIN REDWOOD NEAR CRESCENT CITY (Six HunpRED To A THOUSAND YEARS OLD) 


(By courtesy of the Division of Forestry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
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economy both urgent and profitable. Then timber-owners 
will have to have learned what can be expected of their 
trees; how, in other words, to harvest the annual yield of 
wood (which is interest at present disregarded) without 
destroying the forest (which is productive capital at present 
consumed). 

To acquire this knowledge of the redwoods was some- 
what difficult. As most Californians are aware, the trees 
are very ancient. Even those standing to-day began to 
grow hundreds of years ago, and, being almost fire-proof, 
have lived on to extreme old age. Mature trees lingered, 
young ones were retarded, and in the dense timber that 
resulted, growth came to be abnormally slow. Thus most 
virgin redwood is long overmature, and ought long since 
to have been cut. Once logged, it will be gone forever; 
for no one will wait for its like to grow again. So it can 
easily be seen that while the study of old growth might 
reveal the general habits of the tree, it could furnish small 
hint of what was to come under the altered conditions of 
cut-over land. Any prediction of that nature would have 
to be based on so-called second growth—the suckers by 
which the old trees perpetuate themselves. But here 
came in another difficulty. There was no second growth 
to be found which had reached its culmination, either in 
height or diameter, and very little which had reached a 
marketable size, the trouble being that no land now bearing 
trees has been logged long enough to have produced it. 
Nevertheless, in several localities on the coast there are 
stands of redwood sprouts from thirty to forty years old, 
from some of which box-boards and spiling have already 
been taken out, and these, being salable, are large enough 
to give figures of immediate usefulness. 

One such tract near Crescent City became the first sub- 
ject for study. The land where it stood had been logged 
and burned in 1873-74, yet at the time when the trees were 
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examined, twenty-five years afterward, they were from sixty 
to eighty feet in height, and from twelve to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and thick enough to shade the ground entirely. 
Four hundred and fifty of them were cut down and meas- 
ured, and their annual rings were counted at intervals of 
six feet all the way up the trunk; and similar stands — one 
younger, the other older and considerably larger — were 
visited and similarly treated at Trinidad and Eureka. In 
each case it was ascertained as definitely as possible how 
the land had been left after logging, how used thenceforth, 
and how often burned and when; all of which facts, when 
compared with the present condition of the forest, its soil, 
situation, moisture, go to show how the redwood sprout 
develops. Then, from the measurements and ring-countings 
come the fundamental deductions about future yield. The 
volume of each tree is carefully computed and several hun- 
dred of them averaged; the results are classified with the 
corresponding ages obtained from the annual rings, and 
the whole set forth as a table, showing for stated periods 
of years just how many feet B. M. are produced per acre. 
It may further be shown in tabular form how high a forest 
of a certain average diameter would be, how high one of a 
given age, and what is the per cent. of bark, heartwood, 
or clear length on either basis. In short, the rate of devel- 
opment in merchantable timber can be computed and 
tabulated from these data, and put in shape for financial 
calculations of perfect soundness. 
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REDWOOD SUCKERS NEAR EUREKA— ABOUT THIRTY YEARS OLD. 


(By courtesy of the Division of Forestry, U. S. Dept. ot Agriculture ) 
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THE MAZAMAS ON MOUNT JEFFERSON. 





By Epwarp T. PARSONS. 





Midway between Mt. Hood and the Three Sisters in the 
Cascade Range in Oregon is a precipitous peak of volcanic 
origin 10,567 feet in altitude—Mt. Jefferson (latitude, 
44° 46’ 26”; longitude, 121° 48’ 59.9”). It is surrounded 
by beautiful ridges, valleys, and cafions in which are gem- 
like lakes, sparkling brooks, the beginnings of rivers, which 
are broken by most beautiful cascades and waterfalls. The 
rivers and lakes are alive with trout; deer and mountain 
sheep are not scarce. 

In this inviting region, the Mazama Club of Portland 
enjoyed its annual outing and mountain-climb for 1900, 
with the Peak of Jefferson as the summit to be conquered. 
It was the privilege of the writer to accompany the expe- 
dition. We left Portland on Monday, August 6th, and 
returned to Portland on Saturday, August 18th. 

The party took the Corvallis and Eastern Railway from 
Albany to the end of the track, at a place called Detroit, 
where we camped on both sides of the Santiam and 
enjoyed the good things of the commissary. The early 
evening was showery, but later it cleared, and we lay beneath 
the stars, in our blankets, and were lulled to rest by the 
murmur of the rippling waters. The next day we began 
our tramp on the newly graded right of way of the railroad. 
This led us along the banks of the Santiam, a beautiful 
river with charming vistas, sparkling rapids, and with deep, 
green pools where it rested at times between its rocky banks. 
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Leaving the Santiam at the end of the grade, we passed 
through miles of magnificent forests and made our next 
camp at Peasley’s, a deserted home in a glade, where the 
occupant had by deep ditch-digging drained a small lake, 
leaving a meadow. Here ‘‘Johnny,’’ the burro, delighted 
in the pasture. After the fifteen-mile tramp from Detroit 
we all enjoyed the hearty meal the commissary prepared 
and a pleasant evening about the camp-fire, where tales 
of previous trips were told and plans laid for the morrow. 
The sonorous ‘‘hee-haw’’ of Johnny roused the camp 
betimes during the morning. After an early breakfast we 
started in the cool of the dawn for a sixteen-mile tramp to 
Hunt’s Cove. The trail over Minto Mountain, a steep climb 
of 2,500 feet, was chosen instead of what afterward proved to 
be a better route, by way of Pamelia Lake. As we left the 
shade of the forest and came to the precipitous, fire-scarred 
side of Minto, the heat became oppressive, and it was a 
weary but not discouraged crowd that straggled into the 
sheep-camp on the summit, where a delightfully cool fir- 
embowered spring gave invitation to rest and luncheon. 
Here we made tea and ate the cold luncheon we were carry- 
ing. The party decided to await the pack-train at this place, 
but five of us concluded to go on toward Hunt’s Cove to 
photograph in the favorable light of the afternoon. We left 
the rest of the party at Camp Minto to follow with the pack- 
train and commissary later in the day. On coming to the 
sharp rocky ridge—the Wizard’s Backbone—east of Minto, 
we enjoyed a magnificent view of Jefferson, and took vari- 
ous photographs of the mountain with the clouds playing 
and changing about its summit. Following the ridge, we 
looked down into the steep-walled Hunt’s Cove about dusk, 
and made camp half-way down its rocky side near the bub- 
bling waters of a fine spring under the tall spruces. Here 
we met a party of three gentlemen from Salem who were 
going to climb the mountain and join us on the summit. 
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LOOKING SOUTH FROM SNOW-FIELDS OF MT. JEFFERSON. 


(The * Three Sisters’ on the left—‘* Three-Fingered Jack" in the middle distance 
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After dinner we sat about a cheerful camp-fire, and then 
retired for the night. Toward morning, as the camp-fire 
burned low, I rose to replenish it. Walking out to an 
opening, I enjoyed a night-view of Jefferson that showed 
its rugged outline against the azure depths of the sky, 
impressing me with its forbidding strength and grandeur. 
While standing in the glade the faint murmur of distant 
cascades stole through the silent depths of the forest. The 
bright stars twinkled, the pale moon flooded the scene with 
her mellow light, and the call of a night-bird stirred the 
stillness of the atmosphere. With a roar and a crash, a 
high rock fell from a neighboring crag; the camp-fire flick- 
ered on the forms of the sleepers. It was a scene of weird 
and ineffable beauty. I was moved to pity those whose 
habits chain them to an unceasing round of toil or business 
care and who never see Nature in her grandly beautiful 
forms. I bowed my head in silent homage to that Supreme 
Creator who raised these mountains, carved these valleys 
and cafions, clothed them with the richest embellishments of 
foliage and flower, and gemmed them with these pearly 
lakes threaded on silvery, sparkling streams. I seemed to 
hear the voice of Nature saying to all: ‘‘Come hither, ye 
weary, ye careworn, ye toilworn. Rest ye, and gather 
happiness and contentment for the present, inspiration and 
hope for the future.” 

The rest of the party not having arrived, we had con- 
cluded something had delayed the pack-train, and that they 
would come on and try for timber-line the next day. So, 
with an early breakfast, we started to pioneer the way and 
look up a good camp as near the last timber as possible. 
Down the steep slope to Pamelia Creek we struggled, 
through tangled brush and windfalls, missing the easy traii 
to the cove, and crossing the creek on the rocks and logs. 
We slowly toiled, with our heavy packs, up the steep sides 
of the cafion to the north side of the cove; thence up the 
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steep burned side of the valley, till on its overhanging brow 
we overlooked the cove and saw for the first time its fascinat- 
ing beauties. Below us were grassy meadows in benches 
fringed with firs, where numerous lakes reflected the crags 
which walled in the valley. All was embellished with banks 
of wild flowers. 

Beyond the opposite walls of the cove we saw Three- 
Fingered Jack, the Three Sisters, and Iron Mountain. 
To the southwest was seen Marion Lake, ten miles away, 
nestling in its fir-fringed banks. Farther to the westward 
the Wizard’s Backbone, Grizzly Peak, the Three Pyramids, 
and also Minto Mountain, where we had left the party the 
afternoon before. Right below us lay Pamelia Lake, its 
unruffled surface mirroring the beauties and grandeur of 
its surroundings. 

After a council, two of the party visited Pamelia Lake 
to fish; two went up to timber-line to select a camping- 
place; while I started a signal-fire to show the party 
following our location. About noon, with the aid of glasses, 
we saw the pack-train and party four miles away, coming 
along the sharp edge of the Wizard’s Backbone from Minto 
Mountain to the cove. Putting on green boughs, a signal- 
smoke was made that was seen by the party and cheered 
them on. The clouds began to gather, and distant mutter- 
ings gave notice of a thunder-storm that soon breaking 
presented with its bright flashes and echoing reverberations 
a grand anthem of heavenly orchestration. While watch- 
ing, we saw the party go into camp below, beside Pamelia 
Creek, beneath tall firs. Later, we five descended to the 
cove and rejoined the party. 

Upon comparing notes, we learned that those remaining 
at Minto Camp waited in vain the day before for the pack- 
train and commissary, and would have been supperless had 
not a hospitable sheepman (W. A. Foley) given them a 
fine sheep, which was broiled on alpenstocks and enjoyed 
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with true mountain appetites. The next morning the 
dilatory packer came along with the commissary, and the 
journey to the cove was resumed. 

This was Friday. The climb of Jefferson had been 
scheduled for Saturday, but the freshly-fallen snow on the 
summit and the fatigue of the party being taken into con- 
sideration, it was voted to postpone the climb until Monday. 
Saturday was filled with different excursions about the 
cove. Some went to the rim to photograph and botanize ; 
and others to Pamelia Lake, where a party of three caught 
268 fine trout in about three hours’ fly-casting. A party 
photographed the various cascades and falls in Pamelia 
Creek between the cove camp and the lake — beautiful gems 
set in brightest and most luxuriant green foliage, moss, 
and wild flowers. Sunday was a quiet day. Many a glance 
of silent contemplation was directed to the rugged rock- 
ribbed peak before us. At noon the party assembled to 
listen to addresses by several members of our party. The 
inspiration of the magnificent surroundings aroused them to 
their best, and none of us will forget the exalted themes 
and the eloquence of the speakers. Then, as was most 
fitting on the eve of a great and important undertaking, 
we united in an invocation to the Supreme Architect of 
the Universe for safety and guidance on the morrow. In 
the afternoon most of the party went on up to timber-line 
for an early start on the next day’s climb, while some of 
us remained in camp to make the entire climb in one day. 

We started at dawn after an early breakfast and followed 
the trail of the advance party up out of the cove and 
through the timber, which constantly grew sparser. Here 
and there were little grassy meadows where one instinct- 
ively looked for deer. We followed the trail until we 
arrived at the camp made by the party at timber-line. 
Thence, keeping between the ridges, we finally overtook 
the party on the first snow-field. 
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The first part of the climb was uneventful. We traveled 
slowly with frequent rests, enjoying the magnificent views 
to the southeast, south, and southwest as they unfolded 
before us upon reaching the higher elevations. We finally 
approached the summit of Jefferson, where the climb be- 
came steep and difficult. Large loose bowlders made 
extreme caution necessary, lest once started they should 
strike down those of the party following. Several of these 
great bowlders were started down the mountain. At first 
they rolled slowly, then faster and faster, till they fell into 
a crevasse, or with giant leaps dashed to a final resting- 
place two miles below, or, striking a rock, exploded and 
dissipated in dust and fragments. 

The summit consists of a double jagged pinnacle, which 
has seldom been climbed. It is about three hundred feet 
high, with nearly vertical sides. The base of this pinnacle 
was reached by half-past one by nearly all of the party, 
including four ladies, who were mountaineering for the first 
time. We went prepared to climb it, but the snow-slope on 
the west that has to be crossed to reach a way up the rock 
was so steep, wasted, and soft that the officers of the club 
decided that it was too hazardous, though one of the party 
did climb up part ofthe way. This pinnacle can be climbed 
earlier in the year when more snow lies on the slope; but 
then it must be early in the day, before the sun softens the 
snow-slope, making it liable to slide. To cross the snow- 
field, steps must be cut in its surface on a level across its 
face to the north side, where the climb up the broken rocks 
is possible. 

After holding a business meeting of the club for the 
election of new members qualifying on the trip, the return 
to Hunt’s Cove camp was made in detached groups. The 
first of us got into camp by 5:30 P. M., after an exhilarating 
descent over rocks, loose earth, and snow. Part of the 
way we had delightful coasting over the steep snow-fields. 
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SUMMIT OF MT. JEFFERSON—AT THE BASE OF THE PINNACLES. 
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We all had studied carefully, from our elevation on 
Jefferson, the pass out of the cove to Marion Lake, and 
the general direction to be taken through the trackless 
forest to reach the place which was to be our next sojourn. 
By 5 o'clock next morning straggling parties were on their 
way over the pass. The last of the party left the cove at 
10 A.M. After final farewell photos from the south wall 
of Hunt’s Cove, we made our way by deer-trail, and with 
the sun to give us our general direction toward the lake. 
Three U. S. Government forest rangers (Messrs. Henness, 
Heseman, and White) led the way toa delightful camp- 
ground near the shore of Marion Lake under the tall 
spruces. Here, beside an ice-cold, rippling brook, we made 
our camp, calling it ‘‘ Mazama Camp.”’ 

Several days were spent in ‘‘ Mazama Camp.’’ Rafts 
were built and launched on the lake, and from them many 
a fine large trout was landed. Photographing tramps were 
made about the region, and beautiful negatives secured 
of Marion and Linn Falls, just below the lake in the Santiam, 
and of Gatches Falls, three miles below. 

Those were delightful days and nights at Marion Lake. 
At last, one Friday morning, with many regrets, we broke 
camp and tramped down the Marion Lake trail about six- 
teen miles, visiting Gatches Falls beside the trail and 
admiring the noble forests of the region, to Peasley’s again, 
where we held our final camp-fire. Saturday morning early 
we were on our way, and caught the train at Detroit for 
Albany; thence scattering to our homes in various direc- 
tions, with muscles hardened, flesh solid, and clear brains 
to resume the regular routine of life. 
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WAGON-TRIPS TO THE SIERRA. 





By Lincotn HUTCHINSON. 





Broadly speaking, there are two classes of mountain 
tourists — one seeking adventure; the other, mere recrea- 
tion. To the first class, pack-animals and pioneering in 
the farthest wildernesses alone have any charms; to the 
second, repose and scenery are sufficient rewards. To the 
one, hardships and privation are mere incidents which add 
zest to the pursuit; to the other, they are evils to be reduced 
if possible to a minimum. 

To any one of the truly adventurous class, the mention 
of the word ‘‘road’’ or ‘‘wagon’’ is an affront, and even 
‘*trail’’ is treated condescendingly. He is the true moun- 
taineer, and will naught of the ordinary modes of locomo- 
tion or the paraphernalia of civilization; the very thought 
of ‘‘easy” camping is tabooed. 

One of the avowed aims of the Sierra Club is to rouse 
and spread popular interest in the Sierra—to bring the 
mountains nearer to the people, and to stimulate the love 
of them. The public is not, however, composed wholly of 
mountaineers. Many there are who lack either the oppor- 
tunity or ability to take the longer, harder, more adventur- 
ous trips, yet who are at heart as true lovers of nature as 
the mountaineer himself, and would, if opportunity were 
given, learn to worship the Sierra as truly as he. It may, 
therefore, not be amiss to devote a few pages of the 
BULLETIN to pointing out to such as these, one of the ways 
in which, with less trouble and far more comfort, they may 
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gain access to the magic world of the High Sierra and be 
received into the charmed circle of mountain-lovers. 

I have said High Sierra advisedly; for to feel the real 
beauty of our mountains, to enjoy those features which are 
really characteristic, one must go Aigh. The lower slopes 
are wonderfully beautiful, to be sure; but to get into the 
truly Sierran world one must go farther, beyond the lower 
foothills, beyond the gloom of the forest belt, and learn to 
know the great new world of granite, snow, and sunshine 
which lies above them. 

It goes without saying that any trip into this higher 
world must involve a certain degree of privation and hard 
work. It is necessary to camp, and one cannot in camp 
enjoy all the luxuries of home. With proper management, 
however, it may be possible to avoid some of the worst 
discomforts, and there is no better way to do this than to 
take advantage of the wagon-roads which, in a few places 
at least, pierce the range and make accessible some of the 
most beautiful sections of the mountains. A stout wagon 
with a reliable pair of well-built horses will go a long way 
toward smoothing over some of the difficulties of camp 
life. It is far easier to sit quietly on a wagon-seat and be 
hauled up the grades than it is to walk; far easier to pack 
provisions and accouterment in a solid wagon-bed than to 
adjust them to the back of even the most docile mule or 
burro. 

For the convenience of those who may be contemplat- 
ing trips of this nature, the following list of the more 
important Sierran roads has been prepared. Only such 
roads as run east and west across the main ridge of the 
Sierra have been included, though mention is made of 
some of the connecting north-and-south roads which are 
found on either side of the summit. The Shasta and 
Modoc regions have been purposely omitted, because the 
mountains there, with the exception of a few isolated peaks, 
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do not reach an altitude sufficient to give them a truly 
alpine character. The same remark applies, though with 
less force, to the whole region north of the Central Pacific 
Railroad; yet there are so many beautiful trips to be found 
between Castle Peak and Lassen Butte that it has seemed 
best to include some of the roads which lead into this 
region. Ina short article it is impossible to give any full 
description of the various routes; only such items are given 
as will enable the reader to identify each road on the map, 
and will give him a general idea of the country to which it 
gives access. 

In each case I have mentioned the most convenient 
railroad point from which to start, the more important 
places on the road, the altitude at which it crosses the 
main ridge, and the principal side-trips which may be 
made by road or by trail. In some cases, also, distances 
between principal points are given, and where possible com- 
ment is made on the character of the road. The routes are 
numbered consecutively from north to south. 

Road 1. — Redding to Millville; up North Fork of Cow 
Creek; between Burney Butte (7,880 ft.) and Magee Peak 
(7,494 ft.); across an unnamed pass (5,000 ft.) to Fall River 
Mills; thence north to the Modoc Lava Beds, or south to 
the Honey Lake district. Distance from Redding to Fall 
River Mills, 83 miles. Stage road, probably good. 

Road 2.— Redding to Millville; up South Fork of Cow 
Creek; across Noble Pass (6,200 ft.) to Lost Creek; thence 
north or south, asin No. 1 above. Side-trips: By trail, to 
Lassen Butte; by road, to within about one mile of Cinder 
Cone. 

Road 3.—Red Bluff to Lyonsville; unnamed pass (5, 400 
ft.) to Big Meadows; thence east to Honey Lake, or south 
to Truckee. Distances: Red Bluff to Lyonsville, 35 miles; 
Red Bluff to Prattville (Big Meadows), about 70 miles. 
Side-trips: By trail, from Big Meadows to Lassen Butte and 
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Cinder Cone; by wagon, from near the unnamed pass to 
Soupan Springs (7,700 ft.) on the southern slope of Lassen 
Butte. 

Road 4.—Chico to Butte Meadows; over unnamed 
pass (6,800 ft.) to Big Meadows; thence as in No. 3 above. 
Distance: Chico to Prattville, 67 miles. Stage road, good. 

Road 5.— Marysville (or Oroville) to Bidwell Bar; over 
unnamed pass (5,500 ft.) to Quincy; thence north to Big 
Meadows, or south to Sierraville and Truckee. Distances: 
Oroville to Bidwell Bar, 9 miles; Oroville to Quincy, 65 
miles. 

Road 6.— Same as above, to a point a few miles south 
of Bidwell Bar; thence across an unnamed pass (5,500 ft.) 
to Gibsonville, to Mohawk Valley, to Sierraville. Distance: 
Oroville to Gibsonville, 59 miles. Stage road, probably 
good. 

Road 7.— Marysville or Oroville to Downieville, to 
Sierra City; over Yuba Pass (6,700 ft.) to Sierraville, to 
Truckee. Side-trips: By trail, to Sierra Buttes (8,615 ft.); 
by road, to Gold Lake and Sardine Lake. Distances: 
Marysville to Downieville, 65 miles; Downieville to Sierra 
City, about 15 miles; Sierra City to Sierraville, 21 miles; 
Sierraville to Truckee, 26 miles. Stage road, good. 

Road 8.— Marysville (or Oroville) via Downieville Road 
to Forest; up Middle Fork of Yuba River; over unnamed 
pass (7,000 ft.) to Webber Lake, to Truckee. Side-trip: 
By road, to Independence Lake; thence, by trail, to White 
Rock Lake. 

Road 9. — Sacramento to Auburn, to Cisco, to Summit 
(7,100 ft.), to Donner Lake, to Truckee. Side-trips: By 
road, to Bear Valley, to Summit Soda Springs, to cajfion 
of the Middle Fork of the American River; by trail, south 
to Tinker Knob (9,020 ft.), Rubicon Springs, etc., or north 
to Lake Angela, Castle Peak (9,139 ft.), etc. Distances: 

Sacramento to Auburn, 36 miles; Auburn to Cisco, 56 
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miles; Cisco to Summit, 13 miles; Summit to Truckee, 1o 
miles. Road excellent. 

Road ro.— Same as above, to a point near Emigrant 
Gap; thence north to Bowman Lake, to Summit City; over 
unnamed pass (7,600 ft.) to Webber Lake; thence as in 
No. 8 above. Side-trip; By trail, to large group of lakes 
on the South Fork of Cafion Creek (altitudes from 6,500 
to 7,000 ft.). 

Road 11. — Auburn (or Sacramento) to Georgetown, to 
Jacobsens, to Gerlé, to Rubicon Springs; over pass (7,300 
ft.) to Lake Tahoe. Side-trips: By trail, to Rockbound 
Valley, Dick’s Peak, Desolation Valley, etc. Distances: 
Auburn to Georgetown, 20 miles; Georgetown to Rubicon 
Springs, about 55 miles. Road above Georgetown said to 
be very rough. (This same trip may also be made from 
Placerville. ) 

Road 12. — Placerville to Strawberry Valley; over pass 
(7,400 ft.) to Meyer’s Station, to Tallac; thence via Dag- 
gett’s Pass (7,400 ft.), or via Glenbrook and unnamed pass 
(7,700 ft.) to Carson. (It is also possible to get, by a very 
rough road, round the eastern side of Lake Tahoe, via 
Marlette Lake to Tahoe City and Truckee). Side-trip: 
South from Meyer’s Station, over Luther Pass (7,800 ft.), 
through Faith, Hope, and Charity Valleys, to Blue Lakes. 
Distances: Placerville to Tallac, about 65 miles; Tallac to 
Meyer’s, 8% miles; Meyer’s to Blue Lakes, about 31% 
miles. Road from Placerville to Tallac good; from Meyer’s 
to Blue Lake rough in places. 

Road 13.— Placerville to Grizzly Flat; to Corral Flat 
(or Ione to Jackson, to Volcano, to Corral Flat) to Silver 
Lake; over Carson Pass (8,600 ft.) to Faith Valley (join- 
ing here the road from Meyer’s to Blue Lakes mentioned 
in No. 12 above) to Markleeville. Side-trips: By road or 
trail, to Blue Lakes; by trail, to Round Top (10,430 ft.). 
Distances: Placerville to Grizzly Flat, 27 miles; Grizzly 
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Flat to Corral Flat, about 25 miles; Corral Flat to Silver 
Lake, about 10 miles; Silver Lake to Faith Valley, about 15 
miles; Ione to Volcano, 24 miles; Volcano to Silver Lake, 
40 miles. Road for ten miles above Silver Lake said to be 
very rough. 

Road 14.—Milton to Murphy’s, to Calaveras Big Trees, 
to Blood’s, to Hermit Valley; across unnamed pass (8,600 
ft.) to Markleeville. Side-trips: By road, to Blue Lakes; 
by trail, from Calaveras Big Trees to South Grove; from 
Blood’s to the Dardanelles (8,500 to 9,500 ft.); from Hermit 
Valley to Raymond Peak (10,075 ft.), to Highland Peak 
(10,955 ft.), to White Cafion of the East Carson River, etc. 
Distances: Milton to Big Trees, 47 miles; Big Trees to 
Blood’s, 24% miles; Blood’s to Hermit Valley, 12% miles. 
Road good, except a few miles west from Hermit Valley. 

Road 15.—Sonora to Sugar Pine, to Strawberry, to 
Eureka Valley, to Baker Station; over Sonora Pass 
(9,624 ft.) to Bridgeport, Bodie, and Lake Mono. Side- 
trips: By trail, from Baker Station to Kennedy Lake 
Upper Valley of the West Walker River, Leavitt Peak 
(11,575 ft.), Kennedy Peak (10,677 ft.), etc.; from Sonora 
Pass to Sonora Peak (11,429 ft.), White Mountain (11,321 
ft.), etc.; from Leavitt Meadow up West Walker River to 
the very wild and beautiful region at its head-waters and to 
Tower Peak (11,704 ft.). Distances: Sonora to Sugar 
Pine, 18 miles; Sugar Pine to Eureka Valley, 48 miles; 
Eureka Valley to Sonora Pass, about 15 miles. Road 
good. One of the finest of the wagon-trips. 

Road 16.—Sonora to Crocker’s, to White Wolf, to 
Porcupine Flat, to Lake Tenaya, to Tuolumne Meadows; 
over Tuolumne Pass (9,941 ft.) to Tioga. Side-trips: By 
wagon, from Lambert’s Soda Spring to upper end of 
Tuolumne Meadows, just north of Mt. Lyell (there is no 
road here, but it is possible with care to drive a wagon the 
whole distance); from Crocker’s to Hog Ranch, and thence 
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by trail to Hetch Hetchy; by trail, from near White Wolf 
to Harden Lake, to Smith Peak, overlooking the Grand 
Cafion of the Tuolumne; from near Porcupine Flat to 
Eagle Peak and Yosemite Valley; from upper end of 
Tuolumne Meadows to Mt. Lyell (13,120 ft.), Mt. Ritter 
(13,156 ft.), etc.; from near Tioga Pass to Mt. Dana 
(13,050 ft.), to Mono Pass (10,600 ft.) and Bloody Cafion; 
from Tioga to Saddlebag Lake, Mt. Conness (12,550 ft.), 
etc. There are also other beautiful and interesting side- 
trips too numerous to mention here. Altogether this is 
probably the finest of the wagon-trips. The road is very 
rough in places, but not impassable. Distances: Sonora to 
Crocker’s, about 40 miles; Crocker’s to Tuolumne Meadows, 
44 miles; Tuolumne Meadows to Tioga, 12 miles. 

In concluding this brief sketch it may be well to add a 
few suggestions in regard to outfit. The horses should be 
strong animals, built for endurance rather than speed; they 
should be accustomed to the pack-saddle, so as to be of 
service on the side-trips. The wagon should, of course, be 
as light as possible, but strength should not be sacrificed to 
lightness, for on any but the regularly traveled roads the 
wagon will get many a hard knock. A pack-saddle, for 
use on side-trips, an ax, and a small cross-cut saw, for cut- 
ting through fallen trees (in the case of the less-frequented 
roads), should also be taken. For the rest, the outfit need 
not differ from the ordinary camping paraphernalia. A 
little practice will teach one what to take and how to 
take it. 

A single word of caution to the beginner may be neces- 
sary: Be content to travel slowly. It is impossible to make 
fast time on our mountain roads, and, indeed, after passing 
the foothills there is no need of hurrying. There is so 
much to be seen and there are so many side-trips possible 
that it pays to take one’s time. Move leisurely from place 
to place; pitch camp for a day or more at promising spots; 
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explore the country as you go; fish and hunt where possi- 
ble; climb the commanding peaks, if you care to climb. A 
trip of this sort will open up a whole world of new possi- 


bilities to you, and will do much to gloss over the necessary 
hardships and discomforts. 
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THE BIG BASIN. 


By F. L. CLARKE. 





The northwestern part of Santa Cruz County is, topo- 
graphically, peculiar, in that it is cut off, as it were, from 
the broad valley of the Lorenzo River, and has a watershed 
of its own. 

The Lorenzo — rising in the angle formed by the north- 
erly-trending range of low mountains forming the eastern 
boundary of the county and a westerly-trending offset — 
flows southward, draining practically the whole county 
except the northwesterly area spoken of. This forms what 
is known as ‘‘The Big Basin,’’ from the fact of its being 
divided from the Lorenzo by a long spur putting off south- 
erly from the westerly-trending offset. This spur terminates 
in the high, flat-topped hill known as ‘‘ Ben Lomond,”’ 
the western flanks of which reach the ocean beach. 

The Big Basin comprises an area of between 15,000 and 
20,000 acres. On the north, east, and south, it is environed 
by hills; on the west, bounded by the ocean. In its north- 
eastern part, near where the southward-trending spur com- 
mences, four or five small watercourses receive the drainage 
from the steep westerly slopes, uniting soon to form Wad- 
dell Creek, that, flowing southwesterly, drains the northern 
and central part of the basin; while Scott’s and Big Creeks, 
lying farther south, carry off the water from the southern 
portion of the area. 

As might be expected from its location and formation, 
the basin receives an abundant supply of moisture; and this 
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has favored the growth of a magnificent forest, made 
up of grand redwoods, beautiful chestnut- and live-oaks, 
madrofios, laurels, manzanitas, maples, alders, and willows, 
besides many shrubs—a// distinctly Californian, all beautiful. 

Of these the redwoods first attracted the attention of 
lumbermen forty years ago. Then a Mr. Waddell, the 
pioneer settler near the mouth of the creek named after 
him, built a small mill some five miles up from the ocean 
beach, connected it by a primitive wooden tramway with 
Ajfio-Nueva Point, and cut out a good deal of the timber in 
his neighborhood. Lumbering was being done at that 
time east of the dividing spur on the Lorenzo, and, later, 
on Boulder Creek. Waddell soon reached a point in the 
lower western portion of the basin where it ceased to be 
profitable to cut farther, and logging stopped in the basin, 
though the felling of redwoods for shakes and the stripping 
of the chestnut-oaks for their bark have been continued to 
the present time. 

Realizing the fact that in time more modern methods 
would make available the redwood in the basin, the forest- 
covered land was largely taken up. In some instances, 
this was done by actual settlers; but by far the largest por- 
tion — practically a// the timber-land— was secured for 
future operations, the holdings now being substantially as 
follows:— 


De nk 4 4 oe ee es 1,800 acres. 
Burling Estate’s holdings ......... 880 *“ 
Pescadero Lumber Company’s holdings . . 2,400 ‘‘ 
Partridge Estate’s holdings . . . . . i -~ 
Individual holdings (about twenty)... . .. 6,400 “ 
Vacant (not being good timber-land). . . . 3,660 “ 
Molkkinwatetel of... ce ceves 15,900 acres, 


This is out of a possible 20,000 acres, the balance being 
largely under the control of the Big Creek Water Company, 
supplying Santa Cruz with power and lights. 
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(One of these large areas was secured by placing upon 
it ‘Sioux scrip,’’—i. e. certificates issued by the U. S. 
Government to Sioux Indians in part payment for lands 
taken from them, each certificate entitling the holder to 
take up one hundred and sixty acres of public ‘lands not 
otherwise occupied. Whether this privilege was intended 
to extend to any holder, and applied to any land, is a moot 
question yet.) 

A description of the Big Basin, if one sees it as the 
writer has, while spending much time in exploring it during 
the past ten years, will naturally commence with the most 
familiar route into it, that by way of Boulder Creek. From 
there, at the present terminus of the narrow-gauge railway 
branching from Felton, a wagon-trip of about eight miles 
takes one up Boulder Creek to near its head, and thence 
over the divide formed by the southward-trending spur. 
During this ride, one sees abundant evidence of what the 
basin will look like in less than five years, if lumbermen 
and tanbark-gatherers go on with the work, as at present, 
of taking out the redwood timber and stripping the 
chestnut-oaks, as they have, over the whole country 
traversed. 

The wagon-road terminates on the edge of a beautiful 
“ potrero’’—a natural opening in the forest — forming an 
ante-room, as it were, to the amphitheater of the basin. 
This Jotrero is about ten acres in extent, circular in shape, 
environed by great oaks, hoary with mossy drapery. A 
thick screen of the California lilac shields from view on one 
side the broad road lately built to give access to a large 
area bordering the basin, that has been recently cut over. 
Across the grassy opening, sloping gently to the south, a 
trail leads through a forest of madrofios, oaks, and laurels, 
to the edge of a picturesque lagoon, whose mirror-like 
waters are as unexpected in that locality as they are 
beautiful. 
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‘THE LAGOON” ADJOINING “OAK POTRERO,” BIG BASIN. 
Photograph by F. L. Clarke. 


THE “OAK POTRERO,” BIG BASIN, 
Photograph by F. L. Clarke. 
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Leaving this lagoon, one recrosses the fofrero and 
follows a trail leading to a favorite camping-ground on the 
banks of one branch of the Waddell. The pretty stream 
finds its way down a narrow valley set thick with noble 
redwoods, and a half-mile below the camp the clear, cold 
waters dash and tumble over a series of rocky ledges, in 
sparkling miniature cascades, the spray from which keeps 
green a thick mantle of delicate ‘“‘five-fingered’’ ferns, 
whose graceful fronds are reflected in the glassy pool 
below, where trout abound. 

Retracing one’s steps to the camping-ground, the 
stream is crossed and a good trail leads windingly up the 
western ridge. The top of this divide is soon reached, and 
then the path leads down along the ridge, winding in and 
out of numerous ‘‘ draws’’ opening into the basin. Down 
this delightful path one walks— or rides— for some two 
miles. One feels no fatigue, for the descent is easy, and 
there are constantly opening to the view glimpses of the 
bosom of the broad valley below. Through shadowy 
vistas, formed by trees of every size and shape and foliage, 
there is caught the sheen and sparkle of the creek below; 
overhead, the mass of branches and leafage is broken to 
afford other glimpses of the deep-blue sky; the thickly 
fallen leaves beneath one’s feet form an elastic carpet; while 
the clear, cool air is full of piny, woodsy fragrance. 

Passing on, one is struck with the variety exhibited 
in the forest growth. There are grand old pines and 
redwoods and the chestnut-oak in the lower levels: Fine 
madrofios become conspicuous higher up. Then come the 
manzanitas, ceanothus, laurels, and live-oaks. Peering 
above the forest are seen the tops of more barren hills, but 
these have their crown of trees, the ‘‘knob-cone’’ pine 
finding there congenial soil. The yew, known as the 
‘California nutmeg,’’ has its home in the deeply shaded 
valleys, with grand specimens in Scott’s Creek Cafion. In 
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fact, so varied is the forest growth that it may be said the 
Big Basin is the home of a greater variety of trees indige- 
nous to this coast than any other known area. As a natural 
arboretum of unrivaled beauty, it should be preserved. 


The trail, winding now amongst the superb redwoods clus- 
tered thickly in the heart of the basin, leads to an open area 
—a mid-forest fotrero — where twelve years ago the writer 
‘*assisted’’ in the building of a snug cabin, now partially 
in ruin. All about this area are notable trees — the ‘‘Giant,’’ 
the ‘‘ Four Brothers,’’ the ‘‘ Mother of the Forest,’’ the 
‘* Fallen Chief,’’ the ‘‘ Natural Bridge,’ the ‘‘ Chimney,”’ 
and others, each and all grand and curious. They stand in 
solemn grandeur as they have stood for centuries; they are 
the last of their race; are within a short day’s journey 
from the coast cities. Their dwelling-place is easily acces- 
sible at all seasons of the year; they are matchless in size 
and stateliness; they are amongst California’s unique nat- 
ural attractions the grandest and noblest! 

Leaving them in their silent majesty, one follows the trail 
over the gently rounded, still forest-clad slopes, through 
the ‘‘ Deer Park,’’ where, amongst dense clumps of ferns, 
ceanothus, manzanita, and wild huckleberry, bucks, does, 
and fawns find shelter. Down along the banks of the 
sparkling Waddell, crossing it at frequent intervals by 
shallow rippling fords, the way leads on to the ‘‘ Old Mill.’”’ 
Here a northern branch of the stream comes in, and from 
this point to the lagoon at the ocean beach, some five miles, 
salmon and salmon trout abound, while up on the north 
branch are dashing falls and scores of quiet pools in which 
the gamy trout are found. 

Gradually, as one nears the lagoon, the valley widens. 
Signs of former cultivation are met with; the line of hills 
on the north draws nearer; one comes upon ‘‘a road,’’ and 
then a grassy meadow-land, beyond which is seen the line 
of surf, where the ocean beats upon the sandy bar. Across 
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the broad mouth of the creek is thrown a long bridge, 
and traversing it to and from Pescadero and Santa Cruz on 
alternate days, one is pretty sure to see the stage that one 
can take and go north or south to civilization once again. 
Soon a railway will be laid into and through this unique 
ideal region. That railway will be built, temporarily, to 
carry out from the Big Basin the noble redwood trees, 
whose last abiding-place is there; the bark of the splendid 
oaks, that have no equal in beauty in the world; the mad- 
rofios, willows, and alders, cut into fagots for the powder- 
mill; and then its worn-out tracks will be left to rot and 
burn with the other unsightly, worthless débris. Or, it will 
traverse the basin from Boulder Creek for the purpose of 
carrying thither yearly and forever thousands and tens 
of thousands who seek there health and recreation, each 
one the better for having sojourned for a while in ‘‘ God’s 
own temple’? —all praising the noble sentiment that will, 
it is hoped, preserve intact the wondrous beauties of the 
Santa Cruz Big Basin. 
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THE RE-AFFORESTING OF THE SIERRA 
NEVADA. 





By GEORGE HANSEN. 





The Water and Forest Association has been formed 
upon a wide and firm base which augurs well for the noble 
purpose for which it was created —the preservation of the 
forests and the water supply on our coast. The alarming 
manner in which our hillsides are drying up and the waste- 
ful slaughter of the forests are so evident to all observing 
citizens that the time was ripe for the forming of the asso- 
ciation. The older Sierra Club may justly accredit itself 
with an influential share of having brought about the reali- 
zation of the sad condition of things. While its objects are 
more of an ethical nature, we see plainly that we are much 
in need of intimate fraternization with this new society. 
WITH EVERY LEAF OF A TREE FELLED IN THE FOOT- 
HILLS, A SNOWFLAKE LESS WILL CLOTHE THE SUMMIT, 
the exploration of which we have undertaken with so many 
gratifying results. We must lean on the strong support of 
the Water and Forest Association and extend our enthusi- 
asm to the hard labor before it. 

In almost all descriptions of trips into the Sierra the 
narrator does not introduce us to the pines until he has 
reached the cooling shade of those which still remain in their 
virgin condition. This must change. We must no longer 
hurry through those hills which impress us as barren and 
uninviting. We must remember that these very districts 
once were clad with pine and oak. Creeks and branching 
ditches made this region once a pleasant country, not only 
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during our so-called winter and the flower-bedecked spring- 
time, but also during summer. It is with difficulty that now 
in the warm months the traveler finds water sufficient for 
team and cooking. The stockman, whose paradise this 
region is in winter and spring, would not be able to hoist 
sufficient water out of his deep well in summer to water 
more than his spring-wagon team. 

While afforestation must be left to men trained for and 
permanently employed in such profession, we of the Sierra 
Club should become intimate with the modes of procedure. 
The fields of action may be divided into two zones: the 
lower, from the valley line to the sugar-pine belt, is the 
zone of reconstruction; the upper, from the sugar-pine belt 
to the summit, is the zone of protection. Only limited 
areas of the latter have fallen into the hands of settlers and 
the solution of the problem before us is simple. The 
fundamental rule must be: Withdraw from filing every 
section not yet dealt out; organize a system of protection 
for them; and add all of those lands which the timberman 
considers as worthless after he harvested his crop of lumber. 
As long as any seed-bearing specimens remain in the 
surrounding country, nature will establish a new forest in 
a short period. 

The lower zone, the zone of reconstruction, offers more 
serious problems. It is the territory least mentioned when 
the Sierra is spoken of, and it is the very one requiring 
the closest attention. Its ridges are washed bare, its cafions 
filled with débris, its soil burned hard, and every vestige of 
humus and forest-sponge is gone. Its agricultural interests 
are limited, and its vast ranges are held by stockmen for win- 
ter pasture. We must compromise with these settlers. They 
must surrender the slopes and ridges and those stretches 
which we require to round out our holdings, and we must 
leave them the good pasture-lands and orchard-grounds. 

To accomplish any purpose whatever, the burning over 
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of the brushy ranges has to be arrested, once for all. We 
must devise means for defense; for the match will be lit 
and the fire sweep in unrestricted fury in years to come as 
in years past. The stockman seeks the assistance of the 
flames to destroy the scrubby growth which prevenfs any 
feed from springing up. We must find means for him to 
grow pasture and browse. The flames must be kept out of 
our timber reservations, and, if encroaching, we must have 
means of checking them. Division of the sections and 
permanent control are the solutions for this. As to the 
former, LET EVERY QUARTER-SECTION BE SEPARATED BY A 
THREE-HUNDRED-FOOT STRIP OF WASTE. Eradicate the 
shrubbery on it, and enlist your most bitter enemy, the 
**four-footed locust,’’ the sheep, to keep down the grass 
on these strips. And as to the control, place your man- 
agement in hands which are in sympathy with your work 
and reliable at time of urgent and sudden need. Aside 
from the forest-rangers, the settler himself must assist us, 
and it is not difficult to find ways in which a neighborly 
co-operation could be agreed upon for mutual benefit. 

To depict the conditions of the lower zone, the zone of 
reconstruction, I took a series of about one hundred and 
fifty photographs at the time when the foliage of the 
deciduous trees no longer obstructed the view. The five 
selected pictures herewith reproduced were taken in Amador 
County, and they are so thoroughly representative of the 
existing conditions that they apply with equal force to any 
part of the foothills at a like elevation. 

The first picture is a mining settlement at an elevation 
of goo feet. What appear to be fair-sized trees are only 
scrubby black live-oaks and scanty blue pines. Some scat- 
tering valley oaks are mixed in, and they are retained to 
offer some shade and shelter to the grazing cattle. The 
fairly level land is devoted to hay-growing, and here and 
there a patch of vineyard is set out. A large piece of grease- 
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wood occupies a ridge to the left. The once sweet grasses 
in this area are driven out by the bronco grass, the only 
one which withstands and thrives under the changed condi- 
tions. There is not a drop of water on any of those hillsides 
during the warm months, whereas twenty years ago many 
a little spring could be tapped at the base of the ridges. 
The dry feed which is not eaten by the cattle before the 
bands start for the high ranges is greedily devoured at 
time of their return. The few remaining trees fgll victims 
to the ax before any of them have reached even the small 
growth of fourteen inchesin diameter. 

The second picture shows a plateau cleared for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is located in the yellow-pine belt, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet, where once this pine reached a stand 
of about fifteen trees to the acre. Stumps three, four, and 
even five feet in diameter, may yet be found where repeated 
firing has not burnt the pitchy roots. The field in the 
foreground is still in use for growing hay. The one across 
the dry creek bed used to serve such purpose, but was later 
abandoned. The soil was considered rich enough to start 
an alfalfa-field, and irrigation was instituted with the waste 
water from a near-by mill. This irrigation started small cuts, 
and as years passed by they offered to the heavy rains ready 
gullies, till the ground became thoroughly cut in hundreds 
of washouts. Now, after only eight years of neglect, a man 
could hide standing in the deepest places of any of them. 
This land is worthless for agricultural purposes, and the 
reclamation for forestry offers many obstacles. What is 
brought about here is repeated at every abandoned wood- 
road throughout the mountain. The rainfall, once absorbed 
and slowly shed by the forest-sponge, is now carried off in 
torrents through just such gullies as these. It is needless 
to mention that the best of the soil is washed valley-ward, 
and that it is the sterile gravel and rock which remains at 
the spot. 
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Picture No. 3 shows a characteristic composition in the 
region about the 2,500-foot belt. Here it was where the 
richest mining-claims attracted large and spasmodic settle- 
ments. Land was cleared for fields, and orchards were set 
out. The tumbled-down bridge in the foreground shows 
how the hydraulic miner followed the gold-bearing channel 
even under the track of the county road. He despoiled 
the richest soil and the most valuable sediments. Beyond 
the washed-out claim stretches a wide field which once 
showed waves of golden grain. Here it was where gi- 
gantic pines were slaughtered for any and all purposes. 
Water for washing the gravel and sluicing the boxes could 
be obtained at any time of the year. What a change has 
taken place! The claim which served as a reservoir, absorb- 
ing the winter’s moisture, is now drained, and no longer 
feeds the creek which sprang from it. But, worse than 
that, it now also dries the entire surrounding country 
through the deep drainage which it furnishes. Of fences 
no longer any trace is to be found, and thick and impene- 
trable manzanitas flourish where pines refuse to take hold. 
The close observer will notice that the soil has been washed 
out in deep cuts all along this abandoned field. It will be 
only a short while when the second-growth pines along the 
ridge will be corded up to feed the hungry mouth of the 
furnace. 

Picture No. 4 is at the same elevation as the former. It 
illustrates a hill which six years since was so densely grown 
with pine saplings that the cattleman had to dismount to 
chase stock which had disappeared in the thicket. We 
see what peculiar pranks the fire will play, as some trees 
remained alive in a fire near which neither man nor beast 
could breathe. Now millions of manzanita seedlings have 
appeared, from seed which nobody knows whence it came. 
The pines will never be permitted to reach the seed-bearing 
age, and the misled settler who takes up this land for agri- 
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cultural purposes will find that all humus was devoured in 
that fire. Under a forester’s supervision such stand of 
young pines could have developed into a promising forest. 
Picture No. 5 is from an elevation of 3,000 feet, the 
range where timbers still suited for mining purposes can be 
cut. The sawmill-man has passed from ten to fifteen miles 
beyond where a Government, too liberal to be wise, permits 
him to help himself, provided he goes to the trouble to file 
an application. This illustration shows one of those first 
meadow-flats which the Sierra climber delights to see. 
They offer a good living and an attractive home to a moun- 
taineer, and no forester would dare to deprive an increasing 
population of such places of subsistence. But the ranges 
to the right and left are again the forester’s domain, and 
while every one of the standing trees is ripe for felling, 
hundreds could remain to seed anew the territory around. 
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THE DESCENT OF TENAYA CANON. 





By GEORGE GIBBS. 





On Monday, July 23, 1894, the writer and three friends 
were camped upon the shores of Lake Tenaya, twenty-odd 
miles by trail from the Yosemite Valley. We were at the 
close of a mountain tour which had occupied the whole of 
our college vacation. Leaving Fresno on the 29th of May, 
we had tramped across the Sierra, passing through King’s 
River Cafion, and over Kearsarge Pass. Then we had 
explored the head-waters of the Kern; had spent four hours 
on the summit of Mt. Whitney; passed through Owen’s 
Valley, until we camped at Casa Diablo. From here we 
again crossed the mountains by climbing the steep trail 
through Bloody Cafion. Now we were camping on the 
site of the old toll-house on Lake Tenaya. 

We had been on the road some fifty-six days, and had 
tramped over 500 miles. Our trip had taken us into some 
of the grandest and wildest parts of the Sierra. Corbett, 
one of our party, and I wished, as a climax to the tour, 
to attempt a dangerous and exciting bit of mountaineering, 
and so decided upon the descent of Tenaya Cajion into 
Yosemite Valley. Neither of us knew anything about the 
cafion, though we had heard that Mr. Muir had successfully 
passed through it. Had we, before starting, known the 
extent of the difficulties to be met, we might have hesitated 
some time before undertaking the trip. 

Lake Tenaya is a beautiful sheet of water situated at the 
head of the stream which supplies Mirror Lake below. To 
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reach the Yosemite from here by the usual trail, one travels 
twenty-odd miles; by way of Tenaya Cafion the distance is 
eight. While Corbett and I made the attempt through the 
cafion, the other two of our party were to take our mules 
into the valley by the usual route, and all were to meet 
below at Mirror Lake. 

At six in the morning we started, carrying with us a 
bite of lunch and about fifty feet of stout rope. We 
expected to reach the Yosemite by noon,—the others 
intended to arrive in the valley at four in the afternoon, — 
so little did we realize what was before us! It took us 
fourteen hours of the hardest and most trying work to 
cover the eight miles of cajfion. 

Leaving Lake Tenaya, we followed along the right bank 
of the stream. For a mile or two we made our way through 
thick underbrush and over trunks of trees which lay all 
about the ground. We were congratulating ourselves on 
the easy work we were having, when we found that the way 
was growing gradually steeper and the cafion narrower. 
The traveling soon became very difficult. The glacier 
which had passed through the cafion had left the walls and 
floor in places as smooth as glass. Suddenly the way grew 
precipitous. There were no signs of brush, and the highly 
polished rocks were very slippery. Ahead of us we heard 
the sound of falling waters, and knew that we were approach- 
ing a precipice. A precipice it proved to be, and a fright- 
fully steep one. We were puzzled, for if Mr. Muir had gone 
down the cafion, he had certainly not descended the water- 
fall before us. 

Sliding down on my back thirty or forty feet along the 
smoothly polished rock surface, I barely succeeded in 
reaching a small projecting ledge. To this I clung, and 
looking over saw that a single step would have taken me 
over the edge of a perpendicular cliff hundreds of feet in 
height. The sight appalled me. I started back to join 
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Corbett. Then I realized that, while there had been little 
difficulty in sliding down, to return was another matter. 
Unaided, I could not do it. I shouted to Corbett. Fortu- 
nately he had the rope, and after two or three attempts 
threw me an end, and with this help I was drawn up to the 
higher level where he stood. We were at a loss as to the 
method of reaching the floor of this chasm before us. Mr. 
Muir could never have gone down on the side of the stream 
which I tried, neither could he have descended the bank 
directly across the stream, for that, we found, was similar to 
the left side. The only thing to do was to leave the stream 
and to attempt the descent from a point about two hundred 
feet tothe right. The wall here was broken by two or three 
broad ledges and several narrower ones. Our only hope 
seemed to be in dropping from ledge to ledge, by means of 
the rope, down the steep wall on to the level below. This 
we finally accomplished, though it took us three hours of 
climbing, sliding, lowering, dropping, and falling. We 
would double the rope around some thick shrub or around 
a sharp-pointed rock which protruded sufficiently, and 
then, gliding down on the rope, would seek a footing at 
some point below. Thus, considerably exhausted, we came 
to the bottom. Here a plunge into a deep, cool pool 
refreshed us. 

For a mile or more we now walked through underbrush 
or waded through the creek. Wet, tired, hungry, and a 
great deal less exuberant than in the morning, we trudged 
along, knowing that to go back now was impossible. With 
only four biscuits and a couple of cold rice-fritters in our 
pockets, the outlook was not cheerful. 

It was now noon. Calculations showed that we had made 
about four miles. We must reach the Yosemite by night. 
The descent again grew steeper and steeper, and the walls 
of the cafion gradually narrowed, so that we were compelled 
to walk in the middle of the stream. The most exciting 
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and dangerous incident of our descent now followed. The 
walls were not more than a hundred feet apart, and rose 
a thousand feet or more above us. The stream suddenly 
plunged into an extremely narrow gorge. We seemed 
to have reached the final jumping-off place. It was as 
impossible to climb out of the cafion as to go back, and 
to go straight ahead seemed out of the question. After 
a survey of the surrounding wall, we found only one 
solution to our difficulty. That was to make our way 
along a very narrow ledge on the right. This ledge, about 
two feet in its broadest places, sloped downwards toward its 
outer edge, constantly giving us the sensation, while moving 
along it, of slipping into the gorge below. Corbett thought 
that with the aid of the rope he might reach a ledge 
below, and while I secured and held the end, he lowered 
himself some distance down the side of the gorge. He was 
completely hidden from sight, and kept me in constant 
dread lest he should slip and be dashed against the granite 
rocks below. All at once the top of his head, followed by 
an extremely pale face, reappeared above the ledge. He 
had gotten down fairly well, but had found no good footing 
below, and had just been able to return by means of the 
rope. Soto descend at this point was impossible, and it 
seemed as though nothing were left but to crawl farther 
along the ledge we were on—a very disagreeable alterna- 
tive, as the ledge grew narrower at every step. We made 
a few yards on our hands and knees, and then came to a 
nearly perpendicular slope along which for a distance of 
thirty or forty feet ran a small ledge. It was about half the 
width of a man’s shoe. Corbett started across, leaning 
against the wall and placing one foot directly before the 
other. Slowly, step by step, making each move with the 
greatest deliberation, he crossed, and finally with a shout of 
joy reached a level spot beyond. It was now my turn, 
and, trying to forget the danger, I advanced, keeping my 
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eyes always before me, directed on the spot where my 
companion stood. In a few moments—a period which 
seemed a hundred times longer — I joined him, with a feel- 
ing of relief and pleasure that is hard to describe. 

For a half-hour or more our descent continued to be 
ahard one. We let each other down and pulled each 
other up over ledges and difficult places, the rope seem- 
ingly indispensable. At last, about three o’clock, we 
reached the bed of the stream once more. We then sat 
down to a lunch and well-earned rest. We knew we were 
nearing Mirror Lake, because the Half Dome, a guiding- 
point throughout the day, seemed now not very far distant. 
The most dangerous portion of the trip was over; the 
remainder was merely vexatious and tedious. It was a 
continuous climbing over bowlder after bowlder. The 
brush and trees became so thick on the sloping sides of the 
cafion as to drive us again and again into the stream, com- 
pelling us to wade. 

It was now about 6 p. M., and we were faint and tired. 
There seemed no end to the bowlders, brush, and under- 
growth, and our arms and legs ached from the repeated 
strains. We were on the left-hand side of the stream and 
were walking along a grateful level stretch when it abruptly 
ended in a fall of sixty or seventy feet. We did not want 
to turn back and search for a means of getting around the 
fall, and so we looked for a place near by. Standing ona 
projecting bowlder some yards to the right, we saw close at 
hand a branch of a huge pine whose base was not far from 
the foot of the fall. Corbett again took the lead, and after 
some hesitancy swung himself upon the branch, which bent 
almost double under his weight. He clung to it, dangling 
in mid air fifty feet above the ground. Hand over hand he 
reached the main trunk, then slid quickly to the ground. I 
followed him, and in a few moments our last difficulty had 
been overcome. 
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It was growing late, and we knew the boys in the valley 
would be anxious about our safety. We now came into 
a dense forest in which we had to struggle through ferns and 
underbrush and where we were constantly stumbling over 
dead trunks of trees and creeping vines. It was not until it 
was evening and completely dark that we finally emerged 
and found ourselves before Mirror Lake. A few moments 
more and we joined the other two, who welcomed us as if 
we were the dead come tolife. For once they were glad to 
see us, and to say that they were thankful,—and we also, 
for that matter,—would be putting it mildly. 

We learned from Mr. Clark, the Guardian of the valley, 
that Mr. Muir, and one other party, consisting of two men, 
had made the descent of the cafion. Our trip was the first 
for over twelve years. 

If one loves excitement and peril, he may rest assured 
that he can find it in the trip we took. As an example of 
dangerous mountain-climbing, it will serve as one of the 
best; but neither Corbett nor I would wish any friend the 
doubtful pleasure of some of our experiences. 
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AN ASCENT OF CATHEDRAL PEAK. 





By THEODORE S. SOLOMONS. 





Somebody once told me that the late George B. Bayley * 
had spoken of having climbed Cathedral Peak. To those 
of us who know of the many long rambles in the Sierra by 
which Mr. Bayley was enabled to regain his health, such an 
assertion would at least have weight. At the time, how- 
ever, I was inclined to think that my informant was mis- 
taken in supposing Mr. Bayley to have claimed a complete 
ascent; for it certainly does not seem possible to reach the 
highest point of this pinnacle-crested mountain from such 
views of it as one obtains from the trails. 

One day late in August, 1897, a party of the Geological 
Survey was camped near the base of Mt. Dana. The winter 
before, Mr. H. W. Turner of the Survey had suggested 
a trip through the High Sierra east of Yosemite under my 
guidance, and this was the fulfillment of our arrangements. 
As guests, were Professor Van Hise, of the University of 
Wisconsin, Professor Hoskins, of Stanford University, and 
Mr. Charles A. Bailey. The summit of Mt. Dana was in 
order for that day, but Mr. Bailey and myself had climbed 
it and felt d/asé; so I proposed for us some camera-work in 
the Tuolumne Meadows and—jokingly —the highest spire 
of Cathedral Peak; whereat Professor Van Hise expressed 
the opinion that this mountain was quite inaccessible by all 
ordinary means. We had ridden half-way around it dur- 
ing the preceding day, and any one who has seen this most 


*It is food for reflection that Mr. Bailey should for years have survived the 
perils of Alpine life only to meet death by an elevator accident in a large city. 
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CATHEDRAL PEAK (11,500 Fr.) FROM CATHEDRAL LAKE, NORTH-EAST 
OF YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


Photograph by Theodore S. Solomons. 
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striking monument from any point will agree that the noted 
geologist, even if he were not a trained observer, must 
have eyed the mountain keenly. 

I winked at Bailey and offered to fasten a dishcloth flag 
to the very summit before evening. Van Hise offered, if 
this were done, the best supper the hotel afforded for the 
party on the night of our return to Yosemite; but I was 
careful to offer no counter forfeit in case of failure —for of 
course I had no very definite notion that we should succeed. 

After taking a few photographs about the meadows, 
Bailey and I rode our mules up the forest slope toward 
Cathedral Peak. I think it was about noon when we teth- 
ered them in a patch of grass, and with a stout rope and a 
bit of lunch started for the base of the peak, which was 
now but a quarter of a mile away. 

Our approach to the mountain was from the northeast. 
The ridge of what would be the roof of the Cathedral runs 
northwest and southeast; so we were proceeding directly 
at right-angles to it, and were therefore ascending the slope 
of the roof. In this there is no difficulty whatever,—save 
perhaps a psychological one,—if the climber is ambitious 
of reaching the very tip of the top; for that tip and the 
tall, slender pinnacles that underlie it and sweep down at a 
single mighty stroke are directly on one’s right, and very 
near at hand as he ascends the roof. It chills the blood. 

Bailey, taking me much too seriously, let his blood speak. 
I laughed at his fears, and assured him we need not attempt 
the very top unless it should look easy from some point at 
present hidden. We reached the ridge in about half an 
hour. 

The opposite slope of the roof for some distance is 
gentler than the one we had climbed, but a little farther 
down it dips rather abruptly, and presents bare granite 
that looked too awkward to be attempted when I photo- 
graphed the mountain two or three years before. But for 
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this circumstance the southwestern face would be the best 
side to climb, for the trail passes immediately below. 

We now proceeded on the southern side of the ridge 
toward the summit. After walking a few rods, we came to 
a bare slope fortunately riven by cracks in which small 
shrubs grew. The area of this slope is about a hundred 
feet in horizontal length by perhaps forty feet in sloping 
breadth, as nearly as I can recollect, and the summit lay 
directly east of us. The cracks referred to make the pas- 
sage of the slope easy enough to justify any climber in 
undertaking it, and once traversed he finds himself in the 
position from which was drawn the upper of the two 
accompanying sketches. 

He stands at the base of the summit spire and may cool 
his cheek against its cool granitic surface; but the shaft is 
some fifteen feet sheer, and though he has gained most 
of the practical benefits of the summit of Cathedral Peak 
the moral satisfactions of the ascensionist are still denied 
him. It was so with Bailey and me. I ‘‘ peeked’ around 
the corner. he letter A shows a natural passageway to 
the southeastern side of the pinnacle. It is also a window 
for the view in that direction. I could see the little ledge 
which is shown in the lower sketch, and I could also see 
the bit of rounding slope that lay between. This, by the 
way, is more abrupt than it appears to be by the sketch. 
I could not see the ‘‘chimney’’ which rises from the ledge 
to the summit; but it is a rule of mountain-climbing never 
to take it for granted that such aids do not exist. The 
slope, then, engrossed us. This southeastern face of Cathe- 
dral Peak, it will be observed from the photographs, if not 
from the sketch, is a sheer wall for several hundred feet. 
Whatever its exact height, it is, at all events, as dangerous 
as El Capitan. 

This brings me to the moral of this little narrative, 
which, like all morals, is very general in its application. It 
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was not the slope in itself, nor, later, was it the chimney 
in itself, that ‘‘gave us pause,”’’ for had they risen from 
level ground we should have attacked them without a 
moment's hesitation. It was their abrupt termination in 
nether air that won from us a most cordial respect. The 
slope, however, we passed without much palaver, and stood 
on the ledge. At once we discovered the chimney, but I 
cannot say that we were exactly pleased. I think either 
of us would rather have found as unbroken a facet of pinna- 
cle on this as on the other side, when we would have heaved 
a virtuous sigh and returned with the information that only 
a cowboy with a lariat and a good pair of biceps need apply. 

But the chimney seemed put there to make Cathedral 
Peak accessible—and dangerous. Which preponderated ? 
Bailey, an older climber than I, and, it occurs to me now, 
rather a wiser one, was for giving it up. Not that he judged 
the chimney a difficult climb, but he believed we had no 
moral right to take the chances its ascent involved. I 
agreed with Bailey in the sentiment, but was disposed to 
consider the question as to how much ‘‘chance’’ there 
really was. The chimney was of a nice width and depth 
for the employment of the knees as a means both of rest- 
ing and of ascending, and there were several joint-crevasses 
by which the fingers could assist. The height was not 
great,—a matter of ten or fifteen feet,— and, on the whole, 
I decided that any ten-year-old boy who could not wriggle 
himself up that granite column ought to be spanked. The 
question of a possible fall, I argued with Bailey, need not 
be considered, if we were to be consistent with ourselves 
and with the principles of alpinism, for the reason that 
whenever a man works upon steep slopes, not to speak of 
precipitous walls, there is liability of injury or death; yet 
this does not worry him in the least, so long as there 
appears to be no likelihood of a fall. Somewhat analogously, 
railroad-trains may collide; a chisel may fall when one is 
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passing under a building in process of erection. Vertigo 
may seize a man upon a balcony with a low railing. These 
are remote possibilities. 

My nerves were good, for I had had two months of con- 
tinuous mountain-work. The chimney was obviously easy, 
and I decided to go, though Bailey protested. More to 
satisfy him than with any belief in its utility, I tied one end 
of our rope under my shoulders, and leaving play enough — 
and no more—to enable me to gain the summit of the 
chimney, fastened the remainder of the rope in the deep 
crack near the right base of the spire. It was useless, I 
thought, because this fastening was very insecure; and 
even if it was not, the rope would probably snap if I were 
to fall from the ledge. 

I ascended the chimney without the slightest difficulty. 
I then tied the rope securely, and Bailey came up very 
handsomely, hand over hand, with a little assistance from 
his knees, which he pressed against the side-walls of the 
chimney. 

Lunch, wrapped in a (clean) dishcloth, and a staff had 
preceded my companion to the summit; and after discuss- 
ing the former we made a flag of the two latter, and inserted 
the pole in a crevasse of the summit, the area of which is 
sufficient to accommodate three or four men with moderate 
comfort. It is simply the flat end of an almost perfect 
prism of granite, slender, and having a slight backward 
cant, which somewhat modifies the perpendicularity of the 
chimney. We had also brought one of the club’s brass 
cylinders, for which we built a small monument, Bailey, for 
this purpose, descending to the southwestern side of the 
pinnacle and passing up rocks to me by means of the rope. 
We found no trace of previous ascent. In the issue of the 
BULLETIN for January, 1898, this peak is named among 
those ascended the previous summer. I wonder whether 
there are now other names on the scroll. 
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In the descent I looped the rope over a projection,— 
and one needs to be very careful in doing this when he 
is about to trust thus to the rope,— let myself down, and 
then whipped the loop free. On our return to the meadows 
we found some very perfectly spherical pot-hole stones and 
several large and beautiful rock crystals in a long, deep, and 
narrow lane, or corridor, of coarse granite. Such lanes are 
numerous on the northeastern side of Cathedral Peak. 

From our camp the dishcloth was not visible even with 
the aid of the field-glass; but on the strength of Mr. Bailey’s 
reputation for veracity Professor Van Hise made us all his 
guests at a very elaborate spread on our return to the 
Valley. 

I do not care to assume the responsibility of advising 
others to attempt the summit of Cathedral Peak. As I have 
explained, there is no difficulty whatever in reaching it, 
but a fall from the chimney would inevitably prove fatal; 
and while I have often taken ‘‘chances’’ of this nature in 
my out-of-door work, I will never do so again, because I 
believe such acts to be acts of pure folly. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine one-thousandths of the total pleasure and 
profit of mountain-climbing and mountain life in general 
may be realized without the slightest danger to life or 
health, and for the sake of the other thousandth part 
(a slightly bettered view, perhaps,) it is surely an act of 
immorality to risk one’s life. 

The question whether in any given case there is ‘‘ risk 
of life’’ is necessarily an open one. Perhaps any good 
climber of steady nerves would be justified in the decision 
that the ledge and pinnacle of Cathedral Peak do not pre- 
sent difficulties sufficient to constitute such risk. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE WINTER SIERRA. 





By Botton Corr Brown. 





Believing that it is better to be out of doors than in the 
house, I decided to spend my Christmas vacation in the 
mountains. 

My plan was to leave Millwood with a kind of mitigated 
arctic outfit, and to push back as far towards the great 
peaks as should prove practicable. My equipment con- 
sisted of two weeks’ rations, two extra suits of under- 
clothing, two pairs of blankets, a sleeping-bag of heavy 
canvas, an ax, a pistol, a pair of snow-shoes (skies) and a 
pole, a 57 camera with two dozen plates, a pocket camera 
with films, and a sled, this latter being simply a metal 
toboggan eight feet long by two feet wide—#in fact, a 
single ten-pound sheet of rolled iron. My reason for 
adopting this remarkable article was that I wished to have 
matters so arranged that I could, at a pinch, travel over 
even the softest snow. 

Arrived in due time at Millwood, there was only bare 
ground. Mr. Kenawyer, however, readily undertook to 
pack my stuff the three or four miles to the arctic zone. 
Soon after entering the gate of the General Grant Park we 
came to the snow, but it proved so hard that the horses 
readily walked upon its surface and passed the snowed-up 
eastern gate by walking over the fence on the crust. 
Of course, with snow at that depth ‘‘ the trail’’ does not 
exist. The mountain-side along which in summer it runs 
now presents a steep snow-slope across which man or 
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horse must go gingerly, clinging with incisive edge of sole 
or hoof. Reaching presently an unusually steep descent, 
the animals pulled back amazed, snorting their disapproval. 
And as they positively refused to be dragged or bullied over 
the brow of the pitch, we were forced to change our route 
from east to south. For the next half-hour, as we wound 
and plunged along this crest, my attention was divided 
between avoiding hummocks and hollows and gazing far- 
off at the deepening sunset colors. For spread over the 
snow-fields of that tumult of Alps which filled the entire 
eastern horizon, glowed saffron and rose and wine-color 
and purple, beyond all imagination of tenderness, flushing 
over the vast snowy panorama and deepening down the 
mighty cavernous cafions to depths and intensities that 
thrilled like richest organ-music. And then it was night. 

We tied up the horses to spruce-trees, fed them barley, 
and ourselves, in a rude camp there on the snow, lay in 
not unreasonable discomfort until daylight. 

Morning came, and we again pressed on southeasterly, 
descending gradually into one of the gorges tributary to 
the Bearskin Meadow basin. At the bottom of this the 
horses broke through so often and floundered so badly 
that we gave up further packing, and lashing our load 
upon the toboggan, started to drag it by hand up the 
eastern side of the gorge. And drag it up we did — 
although at vast expense of labor. In two hours we had 
hardly gone more than half a mile, nor ascended more than 
five hundred feet. At this point, owing to the necessity 
of his reaching Millwood before night, Kenawyer was 
obliged to leave me. 

The sled with its load may have weighed 130 pounds. 
A very few minutes’ experience with it showed me two 
things: first, that the sled itself would never stand any 
considerable journey, but would work itself full of holes, 
and ultimately to pieces, from the kinking of the iron; and, 
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second, that over other than a comparatively even surface it 
would be folly for one man to attempt to haul it. So I tied 
it to a tree — it was so slippery that otherwise it would have 
scooted clear into King’s River — and gave the afternoon 
to exploring among the ridges and snow-burdened rocks. 

I found that I was just on the northern side of the crest 
of the divide between King’s River and the Kaweah, about 
five miles south of Bearskin Meadow, three miles due east 
—as afterward determined by the North Star — of Finger 
Rock, and at an altitude of about 8,000 feet. The snow 
lay indefinitely deep, covering up into gentle mounds and 
long breastworks the bushes and logs, and giving to the 
forest something of a park-like character. The southern 
side of the ridge, however, was far less polar. Manzanita 
and all the familiar bushes enjoyed there the bright sun, 
and all about spread warm dry islands of odorous pine- 
needles whereon a man might lie and bask until he imag- 
ined it summertime. Woodpeckers rattled at the dead 
trees, and a few other birds swept from tree to tree. 
Nimble squirrels now and then dashed out of sight and the 
ever-present chipmunk scrabbled violently away in his 
usual panic. And across the snowy places trailed rows of 
holes made by the feet of bear, deer, and coyote. 

Remaining for that night in the camp where I was, I 
next morning divided my luggage into four loads, which, 
at cost of half a day’s hard work, I packed up to a cheerful 
spot on the crest of the ridge. Hardly, however, had I 
rolled the last burden from my shoulders when the sky 
began to cloud over and to threaten—so I thought—for 
the coming night a snow-fall. Now, in my wanderings I 
had, some half-mile away, come upon a ruined hut of 
shakes buried in the snow, and toward this, with feelings 
of keen sympathy for the laborious pack-mule, I now 
again began to pack my assortment of loads. The roof 
of the hut was crushed in and buried under several feet of 
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snow, but there still remained along the wall an icicled 
cavity, into which I gratefully crept. 

Next morning I went back and dragged up the aban- 
doned sledge. Chopping it with the ax neatly into two 
unequal pieces, of the smaller I made an excellent stove, 
and of the larger an excellent chimney. I melted up the 
glittering stalactites of my cave and made tea with them, 
which tasted, however, less like tea than like superior pine 
shakes. Cooking-water was better got by quarrying pure, 
crystalline chunks of hard snow from the heart of a snow- 
hummock. 

On the whole, it seemed wisest to give over the idea of 
farther travel. My sled was a failure. My load was far too 
heavy. My rubbers had endured less than one day, while 
the shoes they had covered acquired great holes before the 
end of the next. I possessed, indeed, another and slightly 
heavier pair of shoes, but it seemed to me evident that the 
constant cutting of the harsh crust-edge would rapidly saw 
these also to pieces. 

And so for several days, with this little camp as head- 
quarters, I roamed about. I played, for the first time in 
my life, the réle of photographer, lugging camera, plates, 
and tripod up hill and down dale with all the enthusiasm 
of the novice. I used my sleeping-bag as a dark-room for 
changing plates. And the amazing part is that, having now 
developed the plates, I find that, by mere luck and guess- 
work, the times of the exposures were right, and that I have 
a picture for every one of the twenty-four plates exposed. 

One day I crossed the basin eastward, and climbed to the 
top of Finger Rock. The camera I hauled up from stage 
to stage by arope. The summit of this crag commands a 
quite unobstructed view of the High Sierra, from the awful 
spikes away beyond the Middle Fork in the north round 
to Goat Mountain, King, Gardiner, Brewer, Milestone, 
Table Mountain, and the superb mass of the Kaweah, and 
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all shone in the winter sunshine, dazzling, resplendent, 
and indescribably beautiful in their vast white blankets. I 
exposed four plates—three as 2 panorama—and all were 
surprisingly successful. As giving an idea of the prac- 
tical rate of travel, I may say that this expedition, though 
its length, all told, could not have exceeded six miles, occu- 
pied one entire laborious day. 

All the weather was perfect. During the middle of the 
day the thermometer, in the shade, probably remained 
somewhat below the freezing-point. At night it may have 
descended twenty or more degrees. The clouds proved 
false prophets, for not a snowflake fell. Still and sunny 
were the days,—so still you could hear your ears ring,— 
and still and starry were the nights. From the mysterious 
vastness of the fir forest the great owl hooted to the sailing 
moon, and at dawn the shrill cry of the coyote came ring- 
ing over the frozen snow. A woodpecker at the corner of 
my cabin rapped me up for breakfast. 


As looking towards some similar trip in future, by myself 
or by others, a few words of criticism may not be amiss. 
First, then, concerning the sled: The sled should be a pair 
of very low, light, and not too short ‘‘bobs.’’ They 
should be so low and so smooth upon the under side that 
in very soft snow they slide on the under surface of the 
top board. The runners should be about three inches 
wide, and, to enable them to creep along hill- 
sides without constantly slewing sideways down we 
the slope, they should have a section like this: 

I think that for warmth at night one should depend partly 
upon fire. A sheepskin sleeping-bag, wool inside, and one 
pair of blankets would be satisfactory. It is necessary to 
be able to resist a night temperature of about zero. When 
I returned to Millwood the thermometer showed only six 
degrees above this, and I had been camped nearly 4,000 
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feet above Millwood. A man equipped with, say twenty 
pounds of extra clothing, twenty pounds of condensed 
foods, and ten pounds of sundries,—fifty pounds in all,— 
could travel,— well, almost anywhere. 

For the most part the snow is pretty hummocky. 
Every bush, rock, and log forms a hillock; and bushes, 
rocks, and logs cover practically the entire surface of that 
part of the earth. Now and then the pedestrian crashes 
through waist-deep, more or less, and if this occurs when 
he is rapidly going downhill, he may be thrown forward 
with some violence. As I happened upon the snow, 
however, this rarely took place. There were two crusts, 
from one to twelve inches apart; the foot always went 
through the first, and was almost always stopped by the 
second. 

Horses or burros also take an occasional crash through, 
much more to their alarm than to their harm. Mostly, 
however, they go along well enough. There is need of 
judgment in selecting their route. They should be kept 
on the northerly slopes and off those hummocks that cover 
bushes, such being hollow and easily crushed in. In gen- 
eral, very deep snow is every way more satisfactory than 
shallow, because it is good everywhere, and one may disre- 
gard what is beneath it. 

Our experience showed that in some not unusual condi- 
tions of the snow horse-packing is quite feasible. When I 
was returning to Millwood we had a horse and two burros. 
I was supposed to ride the horse, and was actually in the 
saddle perhaps half the time. With these three animals 
we traveled on a winter's day quite easily, over the snow, 
a distance of perhaps eighteen miles. Animals can go 
down slopes that they cannot go up. We slid our little 
train down some remarkable descents. Sometimes they 
kept their feet and slid, and again they collapsed and slid; 
but in either case, as there was nothing but snow, it was 
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almost impossible for them to hurt themselves. At one 
place the two burros slid two hundred feet at a swoop. 

With snow hard and settled weather, it would seem 
possible to take barley for the horses, and to travel straight 
east from Millwood for two days, landing somewhere near 
the western foot of Mt. Brewer. In such an attempt no 
attention whatever should be paid to usual routes of travel, 
but the divide between King’s and Kaweah River should 
be followed from the General Grant Park until the Roaring 
River basin is entered, across which, right on east, the 
traveler would work his way. 


January, Igor. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 





In addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the editor 
would be glad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or explorations, 
together with brief comment and suggestion on any topics of general interest to 
the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes concerning the animais, 
birds, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is at Room 45, Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, where all the maps, photographs, and other records of the Club 
are kept. 

There are but a few copies on file of No. 3, Vol. I., of the BULLETIN. The Clud 
would like to purchase additional copies of that number, and we hope any member 
having extra copies will send them to the Secretary. 


The present number of the BULLETIN has been delayed by 
errors in making some of the illustrations. J-S. H., Jr. 





A CorRRECTION. 


In a small map of the region near Tower Peak, in Vol. II, 
opposite page 279 (Plate XXXV) of the BuLLETIN, the scale of 
miles is given as two miles to the inch. It should be four miles 
to the inch. 





PROPOSED SUMMER OUTING OF THE SIERRA CLUB— REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE. 


Realizing that the Sierra Club has heretofore neglected one of 
the most effective means for promoting its objects, a committee 
has been appointed by the Directors to investigate and report on 
the feasibility of having a general club outing during this coming 
summer. An excursion of this sort, if properly conducted will do 
an infinite amount of good toward awakening the proper kind of 
interest in the forests and other natural features of our mountains, 
and will also tend to create a spirit of good-fellowship among our 
members. The Mazamas and Appalachian Clubs have for many 
years shown how successful and interesting such trips may be 
made. : 

The committee have canvassed the situation thoroughly, and 
after considering possible routes have decided that our initial trip 
should be made to the Tuolumne Meadows. It is essential that 
this first trip —inaugurating, as we hope, a series of annual out- 
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ings —should be as complete a success as possible. We have 
chosen the Tuolumne Meadows as our objective point for many 
reasons. The first trip should combine comparative ease and 
comfort with the opportunity of seeing some of the grandest 
scenery of the Sierra, not too commonly visited as to lack dis- 
tinction. The Tuolumne Meadows is the most attractive region 
in the High Sierra proper which can be reached by road, thus 
admitting of travel thither by stage. It is particularly fitting that 
our first trip should be into the very heart of our grandest and 
most widely known mountain scenery. The old Tioga mining 
road, over which we will travel, passes between the Yosemite and 
Hetch-Hetchy Valleys, and within a few miles of each. Our 
present plan is to give the entire party an opportunity of seeing 
the Hetch-Hetchy, and arrangements will be made so that all 
those who wish to visit Yosemite may do so at a small additional 
expense. 

The Meadows are described as follows, in the words of those 
whose names will lend added weight to what they say:— 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte, in his “‘ Ramblings Through the High 
Sierra,” says: ‘‘ The Tuolumne Meadow is a beautiful grassy plain 
of great extent, thickly enameled with flowers, and surrounded 
with the most magnificent scenery. Conspicuous amongst the 
hundreds of peaks visible are Mt. Dana, with its grand symmetri- 
cal outline, and purplish red color; Mt. Gibbs, of gray granite; 
Mt. Lyell and its group of peaks, upon which great masses of 
snow still lie; and the wonderfully picturesque group of sharp, 
inaccessible peaks (viz: Unicorn Peak, Cathedral Peaks, etc.), 
forming the Cathedral group. Soda Springs is situated on the 
northern margin of the meadow. It consists of several springs 
of ice-cold water, . . . pungent, and delightful to the taste. 

To any one wishing really to enjoy camp-life among the 
High Sierra, I know no place more delightful than Soda Springs. 
Being about nine thousand feet above the sea, the air is deliciously 
cool and bracing. The water, whether of the spring or of the 
river, is almost ice-cold, and the former a gentle tonic. The 
scenery is nowhere more glorious.”’ 

Referring to this same region, the U. S. Engineers report as 
follows: ‘‘Peaks capped with perpetual snow are numerous. 
Mts. Hoffman, Conness, Gibbs, and many others raise their heads 
to an elevation in excess of 12,000 feet, while Mts. Dana, Lyell, 
and McClure (over 13,000 ft.) have in addition living glaciers of 
great beauty, equal in interest to those of Switzerland. 
Following along the Tioga road a series of lakes and streams are 
passed that are unequaled for fishing. The scenery is particularly 
grand, and there are found here a number of mineral springs 
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which are equal to any of the famed springs of the country. 

- . Through this section of the park wood, water, and grass 
abound, making jit a paradise for campers.”’ 

In reply to an inquiry relative to this proposed trip, our honored 
President, Dr. John Muir, writes: ‘‘I think the trip to the Big 
Tuolumne Meadows the best possible.’’ 

Our route over the Big Oak Flat and Tioga roads takes us 
through some of the grandest and most varied forest belts in the 
State, and the flora, ranging as it does from the foothill varieties 
to those of the highest Alpine growth, is instructive and wonderful 
beyond description. On the Tioga road particularly, we cross 
numbers of beautiful meadows and streams; and after rounding 
the base of Mt. Hoffman, to use again the words of Prof. Le 
Conte, ‘‘ Lake Tenaya bursts upon our delighted vision, its placid 
surface set like a gem amongst magnificent mountains.” From 
our permanent camp in the Tuolumne Meadows the interesting 
Mono country, with its lake and volcanic craters and chemical 
springs, can be easily reached ina day. The grand cascades and 
rugged scenery of the head of the Grand Cajion of the Tuolumne 
can be visited and return to camp made the same day. Nowhere 
is there such an opportunity for variety of wonderful and inter- 
esting trips, taking not more than a day or so each, which can be 
made from the same starting-point, as here in the meadows. It 
is our intention to make the ascent of Mt. Lyell as a party, and 
for one night at least we will camp at its very foot. The ascent to 
the summit can be made in a few hours from this point, and takes 
us over its glacier, one of the largest and finest in all the Sierra. 
On the summit of Mt. Lyell is a record left by a member of the 
German Alpine Club to this effect: ‘‘The view from this point 
equals anything I have ever seen in the Alps.”’ 

Dr. John Muir has promised to go with us on this trip and in 
all probability Prof. Joseph Le Conte will accompany us. The 
committee have corresponded with the departments of Geology, 
Botany, and Zoology of both Berkeley and Stanford, and we are 
almost certain to have professors to represent each of these 
branches of science. We will have camp-fire talks on all the 
scientific phases of the trip. This educational feature alone will 
make the trip an extremely desirable one. 

Some have raised the objection that traveling with a crowd will 
be disagreeable. On the contrary, we feel it will add largely to 
the interest of the trip. Only members of the club and their 
immediate friends will be eligible to join the party, and this will 
be a sufficient guarantee as to the high class and tone of the same. 
We will arrange so that those who are particularly congenial can 
travel in groups practically by themselves. Experienced moun- 
taineers will also find this trip desirable, since their outfits can be 
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transported to the Meadows, which they can make a base for 
trips to Mt. Ritter and the more inaccessible portions of the High 
Sierra. 

The evening camp-fire will be a most attractive feature. Many 
will have musical instruments, and lectures, story-telling, and 
songs will make a most delightful ending for each day’s pleasure. 

The discomforts ordinarily incident to mountain trips will be 
reduced to a minimum. The irksome duties of cooking, dish- 
washing, and provisioning will be turned over entirely to a com- 
missary department. All transportation of outfits, etc., will be 
attended to by the committee, thus relieving the party of all 
drudgery and leaving their time entirely free for enjoyment of 
scenery and mountain life. The trip will be particularly attractive 
for women, and every effort made to secure comfort usually lack- 
ing in excursions to the high mountains. 

We have already provisionally arranged with the stage com- 
pany to transport the entire party from Chinese Camp to the 
Meadows, and it will probably be at the option of the members 
of the party to make the trip either by stage or horse-back. The 
entire cost of the trip, including provisioning, hire of cooks, 
transportation of baggage, railroad and stage fare from San Fran- 
cisco and return, will be in the neighborhood of forty-five or fifty 
dollars. The same trip could not be taken individually with the 
same comfort for less than seventy-five or a hundred dollars. 
The trip will also be arranged so that those who wish may walk, 
either from Chinese Camp or Crocker’s, thus considerably lessen- 
ing the above-named rate. 

The main trip will be taken sometime during the month of 
July, and will cover a period of two weeks, though all who wish 
to stay for a greater length of time will be accommodated. 

There seems to be no question but that this trip will be one ot 
the greatest events of the next season. From the applications 
which have already been made by those who have learned that 
such a trip may be taken, its success is already assured, and it will 
be a grave question whether we will be able to accommodate all 
who will wish to join the party. In that event, those who first 
apply will be given the preference. A detailed prospectus of the 
features of this proposed trip and what it will be essential to take, 
etc., will be issued as the season approaches. 

Those who wish to learn further of this wonderful country are 
referred to the January (1900) BULLETIN of the Sierra Club, con- 
taining Prof. Le Conte’s ‘“‘ Ramblings Through the High Sierra,’ 
pages 50—8o, and to John Muir’s delightful book, entitled ‘‘ The 
Mountains of California.” Very respectfully, 

Wms. E. Cosy, 
Secretary of Sierra Club. 
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Notes ON CERTAIN TRAILS IN FRESNO COUNTY. 


A party consisting of Messrs. H. M. Hall, E. B. Babcock, and 
myself spent a portion of the summer of 1900 in the Southern 
Sierras. We had headquarters at Ockenden and made trips to 
Tehipite Valley and Mt. Goddard. 

The trail to Tehipite Valley is fairly well known, but we made 
one or two side-trips which may be of interest. The first of these 
was to the Bald Mountain region, whence a magnificent view of 
the Mt. Goddard Divide and the lake country at the head of 
Dinkey Creek may be had. In a meadow a few hundred yards 
before it crosses Bear Creek, the main trail forks. The left 
fork leads to the cabin of ‘‘ French Louis,” a most hospitable old 
miner, and from his pasture a good trail leads along a miner’s 
ditch to Bear Creek, which it follows for perhaps three miles in a 
northeasterly direction. It is finally lost in a large wet meadow, 
from which one can work his way (even with mules, as we did) to 
the top of the ridge, of which Bald Mountain appears to be the 
highest point. This trip can be made easily in one day, and is 
well worth while, for no satisfactory view of the higher mountains 
is obtainable along the main Tehipite trail. 

Our other side-trip was a mistake. About a mile beyond 
House Meadow the trail crosses a little meadow and emerges in 
two branches. We took the one to the right, as it seemed the 
more traveled, and brought up an hour later in a very large 
meadow, where the trail was lost. We beat around here for a 
day or more before we discovered that we should have taken the 
left-hand trail, two miles back. 

At Collins Meadow the beginning of the Tehipite trail is 
marked by a T blazed on a tamarack pine. It is good, except the 
first quarter-mile. We passed over the trail on July sth, and were 
the first party of the season — perhaps the only one. 

The trail from Ockenden to Blaney Meadow, on the South Fork 
of the San Joaquin, is excellent. It is best to go from Ockenden 
to the east end of Shaver Lake, where the trail starts which fol- 
lows the North Branch of Stevenson Creek and joins the other 
some miles above. We were not aware of this, and went to the 
west end of the lake, through the settlement of Shaver and 
Sulphur Spring Meadow. Here we found great difficulty in 
choosing from the myriad of cattle and sheep trails, and no 
quantity of written instructions would avail to guide another party. 
Once on the main trail, it is easily followed. It should be noted, 
however, that the Mono Trail, which branches from this one just 
west of Tamarack Creek, is better blazed and apparently as much 
traveled: keep to the right. We passed between Red Mountain 
and a beautiful lake, the source of Pittman Creek and soon after 
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entered the Short Hair Meadows, a plateau several miles in extent, 
covered with a short growth of carex which is poor feed. Black 
Mountain, which arises almost out of the plateau, is the best-known 
landmark of the region. A shorter route to Ockenden is said to 
run from here, past Dinkey Lake and on the west side of Dinkey 
Creek, to Markwood Meadow, which is on the road traversed in 
going to Tehipite Valley. Two parties who had been over the 
trail earlier in the season reported it rough but entirely passable. 

The descent into the cafion of the San Joaquin is easy and 
Blaney Meadow is camping-ground par excellence. From here 
the foot of Mt. Goddard is easily reached in one day, though the 
trail is bad. Feed is plentiful along the route and there is good 
camping-ground at the very base of the mountain. 

The ascent of the peak is not difficult if the snow-lick on the 
west side is followed. We found the Sierra Club register in the 
monument on the summit and inscribed our names with those of 
fifteen others who have made the ascent since September 23, 1879, 
when, as a small yellow document proclaims, the mountain was 
first climbed by Lil. A. Winchell and Louis W. Davis. 

Berkeley. HARLEY P. CHANDLER. 


RECENT WoRK ON TRAILS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF TULARE AND 
FREsNo COUNTIES. 


So great is the increase of annual travel by tourists and 
campers into the Sierra Nevada in and about the Mt. Whitney 
region that recent improvements in old trails, and the laying out 
of new ones, is here noted for the benefit of those who penetrate 
into those altitudes. 

The rangers employed by the Government in the forest reser- 
vations are doing much valuable work during the summers in 
improving and shortening trails, and mountain parties who become 
familiar with their work will appreciate it. 

During the summer of 1899, Forest Ranger Ernest Britten 
viewed out and marked a new trail from Mineral King to the Giant 
Forest, which materially shortened the time between these two 
popular points. This trail on leaving Mineral King passes through 
Timber Gap, thence by way of Redwood Meadow and Bear-Paw 
Meadow to a point on Buck Cajfion high up near its source, near 
Alta Meadows. The old trail is intersected at Panorama Point. 
This trail, by hugging high altitudes near the upper margin of 
timber a considerable part of the distance, avoids the dreaded 
**Seven-Mile Hill’’ and other steep climbs. 
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Ranger Britten, later the same season, also greatly improved 
the trail following along the west side of the Kern Lakes, and the 
same trail below the lakes. 

In the same vicinity the trail which formerly led from near the 
bed of Kern River over a granite palisade to the lakes, was last 
year changed by Ranger Harry Wilkinson, so as to wholly avoid 
the dangerous way up the bed of a small creek worming its way 
amidst great bowlders in a narrow gorge. This was a hazardous 
trail over which few persons dared to ride, and was extremely 
difficult for the best animals. 

The old trail from Kern Lakes to Mineral King via Trout 
Meadow was much shortened by the Coyote Pass ‘‘cut-off,’’ but 
only the most experienced mountaineers cared to make a second 
attempt to cross by this pass. Going /oward the lakes it was 
impassable for horses or mules. Last summer Ranger Britten 
viewed out an excellent trail which can be traveled either way, 
and which cuts down the time between these points one-half. By 
the new route a light pack-train can make the distance from 
Mineral King to the lakes in a day, and with heavily loaded ani- 
mals it can be done with comfort in a day anda half. Leaving 
Mineral King one goes over Farewell Gap by the old trail, 
and before reaching Broder’s Meadow bears off toward Prison 
Meadow. Shotgun Cajion is crossed above Coyote Pass, and the 
trail holds the high grade on the granite saddle between Shotgun 
and Rifle Creeks and leads through the first gap north of Coyote 
Pass, and joins the old trail near the lower, or eastern, end of 
Coyote Meadow. 

Between Mineral King and Tar Gap, south of Atwell’s Mill, a 
good way has been opened, and during the past summer four miles 
of trail were completed by Ranger Britten and soldiers under com- 
mand of Captain Frank West, Acting Superintendent of Sequoia 
and General Grant National Parks. 

Captain West has also instructed Ranger Britten to view out 
another trail from Mineral King to Giant Forest, to pass below 
Alta Meadows and follow as nearly as possible the route of a 
future wagon-road, one of the desirable improvements hoped for. 

From the Old Colony Mill, Captain West has had a good trail 
made to Admiration Point, a mile distant, where a grand view ot 
the falls of the Marble Fork of the Kaweah is to be had. 

From Giant Forest a good trail may be traveled to Halstead 
Meadow. Ranger Samuel Ellis late last season completed the 
blazing and marking of a good trail from Halstead Meadow north 
to Horse Corral Meadow, from which King’s River Cafion may be 
reached readily. This is now the easiest and most interesting 
trail into that majestic cafion. 
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Those who have journeyed down into King’s River Cafion from 
the south side will remember the long slick rock encountered after 
fording Bowlder Creek. Seldom has a pack-train passed over 
this smooth stretch of granite without one or more animals falling 
and sustaining injuries more or less severe. Last summer A. D. 
Ferguson, when passing this way with a large force of miners, en 
route to copper mines farther inland, tarried there long enough to 
construct a good trail around this dangerous point. And now 
that this stretch of slippery granite may be avoided, the descent 
into the Grand Cafion of King’s River may be made with perfect 
safety to travelers and animals. Gro. W. STEWART. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


WuymMPEr’s “‘SCRAMBLES IN THE ALPs’”’ needs no introduc- 
tion to Sierra Club members. If there is any one book that holds 
the rank of facile princeps among books on mountaineering, 
surely it is this book. If any reader has not read it, let him do 
so now, when the appearance of this handsome fifth edition, on 
good paper, in clear type, and excellently illustrated, makes it 
generally accessible. Surely no one who loves the mountains or 
who is interested in mountaineering can close its once-opened 
covers until the last word is read. Besides its value as a guide to 
Alpine travel it is so thrilling a narrative of indomitable courage 
and unquenchable enthusiasm that it will long hold its place as a 
classic among books on mountain exploration. The club-library 
is indebted to the author for this copy. (Publisher, John Murray.) 
‘* The Pleistocene Geology of the South Central Sierra Nevada; 
With Especial Reference to the Origin of Yosemite Valley,’’ is to 
the non-scientific reader a rather formidable title to a monograph 
by H. W. Turner, of the U. S. Geological Survey; issued by the 
California Academy of Sciences. The somewhat technical title 
should not deter any person interested in Yosemite Valley and the 
problem of its origin from a careful perusal of the interesting 
paper by Mr. Turner; for, even by those untrained to geology, the 
discussion of the origin of the valley will be found entirely com- 
prehensible and extremely interesting. It enters into a critical 
review of all the prominent theories that have been advanced, and 
classifies them under four heads: Firs?, the theory that the valley 
has been scooped out by glaciers (Muir); second, that it was formed 
by river erosion, but that the V-shaped cajion thus produced had 
been cut back at the bottom and the walls made vertical by the 
**sapping’’ action of ice—that is, by the more rapid disintegra- 
tion resulting from the constant freezing and thawing of water at 
the edge of the glacier which flowed through the valley ( Johnson); 
third, that it was formed by a drop-fault or subsidence of the 
valley floor (Whitney, Le Conte, ef a/s.); fourth, that it was the 
result of river erosion, like other Sierra valleys, the vertical 
walls being the result of vertical jointings in the rock. This 
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theory advanced by Becker and Branner is supported by Mr. 
Turner also. This copy of Mr. Turner’s paper is presented to 
the club for the club-room in Yosemite Valley, and should prove 
of great service there. 

The Himalaya Mountains present some peculiar phases and 
difficulties in mountain travel, if we may judge from that hand- 
somely printed and illustrated book, /n the Jce World of Hima- 
laya, published by two persistent travelers, Fanny B. and William 
H. Workman. Imagine assaulting a mountain climb with parties 
of forty or more coolies and guides, who by bribes and threats 
may be spurred to a day’s march of five or six miles, and who 
finally may refuse absolutely to go farther when the traveling 
becomes bad and the mountains begin to get interesting. Yet 
such were among the difficulties necessary to be overcome by 
these travelers in establishing a base of their climbing excursions. 
Yet, by persistency and lavish expenditure of money, they suc- 
ceeded with their Alpine guide, Zurbrigga, in making some very 
interesting climbs, and their descriptions and the excellent repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by them bear evidence to the 
grandeur of those magnificent mountains. 

Three lofty summits were ascended, and the altitudes then 
reached by Mrs. Workman are claimed to establish the record for 
women-mountaineers. These summits were the Siegfriedhorn 
(18,600 ft.), Mt. Bullock-Workman (19,450 ft.), and Koser Gunge 
(21,000 ft.). Mr. Harrington Putnam kindly presented the volume 
to the club. (Published by Cassell & Co.). Zhe Rockies of 
Canada, by W. D. Wilcox (Putnams), is a book that will be wel- 
comed by the ambitious mountain-climbers. It is a development 
of his earlier work Camping in the Canadian Rockies. The new 
book, containing careful maps and well illustrated, will be indis- 
pensable to travelers who wish to explore this grandest mountain 
region of the continent. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ROADS IN YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL ParK, CALIFORNIA: Senate Document No. 155, 
(Fifty-sixth Congress,) printed February 8, 1900, is made to the 
Secretary of War by Col. S. M. Mansfield, Engineer Corps, 
Capt. H. C. Benson, Fourth U. S. Cavalry, and J. L. Maude. 
The commission’s instructions were very comprehensive. They 
were to collect information on the length, elevations, ownership, 
rates of toll, length of season open to travel, concerning all the 
roads in the Yosemite Park; also data, any route of any desirable 
new road — one to Hetch-Hetchy Valley, and one connecting the 
old Tioga Road with the Inyo Valley. Such a report must neces- 
sarily contain many tables of statistics and estimates. Many of 
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the elevations ought to be of great interest to tourists or campers, 
and these are reduced to a profile map in the case of the Tioga 
Road and its proposed Inyo connections. A large map showing 
all connections from the west, present and proposed, with the 
Yosemite Valley accompanies the report. 


We have seen only the prospectus of Mr. Abbott Kinney’s 
Forest and Water, a volume of three hundred pages and forty- 
four half-tone illustrations of our forests and mountains. Its topics 
are all living ones, on subjects particularly belonging to the Pacific 
and Great Basin regions. Nine chapters are written by as many 
specialists on questions of irrigation, engineering, tree-planting, 
and forestry. One of these contributors is Mr. J. B. Lippincott, of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. Price of volume, $2.00. Post Pub- 
lishing Co., Los Angeles. 


Concerning the contents of the numerous exchanges, we have 
not space to speak, except to call general attention to many 
interesting accounts of travel and exploration that may be found 
in the numbers of the National Geographic Magazine, and the 
Bulletins of the American Geographical Society. 


PUBLICATIONS AND EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 


The Club Library has received the following publications and 
exchanges :— 

A Guide to Chamonix and the Range of Mount Blanc. By 
Edward Whymper. Edition 1900, London: John Murray. 
(Compliments of the author.) 

A Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn. By Edward Whymper. 
Edition 1900. London: John Murray. (Compliments of the 
author. ) 

Practical Tree Planting in Operation. Bulletin No. 27, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of Forestry. By 
J. W. Toumey, Superintendent of Tree Planting. 

Mazama Quarterly. Rainier number. With map. Vol. II, No. 1. 

National Geographic Magazine. Vol. XI, Nos. 5-8, 12. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. Vol. XXXII, 
No. 3, 1900. 

Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. Vol. II, 
No. 6, Dec. 1900. 

The Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal. Vol. VI, Nos. 32, 33. 
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Alpine Journal. Vol. XX, No. 148. 

Revue Alpine. 6° année, N°. 5-12. 

L’Echo des Alpes. 1900. N°. 5-12. 

Revista Mensile del Club Alpino Italiano. Vol. XIX, Ns. 8-11. 

Bollettino Societé Geografica Italiana. Serie IV, Vol. I, N°. 
6-I0. 

Elenco Generale Dei Soci al. 1°. Maggio 1900. Supplemento 
alle pubblicazioni della Societ4 Geografica Italiana. Serie IV, 
Vol. 1,.del Bollettino. 

**Sicula”’ Rivista trimestrale di Alpinismo studi geografici, ecc. 
sulla Sicilea pubblicata dal Club Alpino Siciliano. Anno V, 
Palermo, 1 Luglio 1900, N°. 2-3. 

Bollettino Trimestrale del Club Alpino Italiano. Luglio, Ottobre, 
1g00. N°. 3-4. 

In Alto. Anno XI, N. 3-6. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, 17“ Serie 1898- 
1899, N°. 3e4. 

La Géographic. Bulletin de la Société de Géographic année 1900, 
N°, 8-12. 

VII Jahresbericht der Geographischen Gesellschaft zu Greifswald. 
1898-1900. Den Norske . . . Turistforenings Aarbog for 1900. 

Jahrbuch des Siebenbiirgischen Karpathenvereins, XX Jahrgang 
Ig00. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 


EpITED By ProrgessoR WILLIAM R. DUDLEY. 


On the 29th of June, 1900, President McKinley 
added to the great Big Horn Forest Reserve, in 
Wyoming, timbered areas on both sides of the 
former boundaries to the amount of 53,120 acres, making its 
present area 1,180,800 acres. On the roth of the following 
October, for the purpose of protecting the source of the chief 
water-supply of the city of Cheyenne, the President established 
by proclamation the Crow Creek Forest Reserve, Wyoming, com- 
prising 56,320 acres. 


New Forest 
RESERVES. 


The Calaveras Big Trees: There is every reason 


PROSPECTIVE 
Nationa, °° believe that the bill leading to the ultimate 
PARKS. acquirement of the above, by the United States, 


will be carried through the coming session of 
Congress (indeed, it has already passed the Senate), and that the 
groves, with the adjacent forest, will be erected into a national 
park. The following letter from Senator Hoar to Mrs. Emma 
Shafter Howard, printed in one of the San Francisco papers, 
November 5, 1900, indicates the very cordial feeling toward this 
bill among the Eastern Senators and Members of Congress, and 
is only one of a number received:— 


My Dear Mapam: I think the State of California ought to have intelligence 
and public spirit enough to save her wonderful trees. I do not think Massachusetts 
would ask any help of the United States Government if she had them. But I 
should not myself stand on any ceremony, but should favor prompt action of any 
power sufficient to accomplish the result. So I shall gladly do what I can to aid 
Senators Perkins and Bard, if they move in the matter. I am faithfully yours, 

GEO. F. HOAR. 


The playful thrust at California is but natural on the part of a 
Massachusetts Senator, even if he knew how very wise the 
women of California have been in keeping the question of the 
preservation of the Calaveras Big Trees out of the sinuous paths 
of State politics. The friends of this movement may feel quite 
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safe in asserting its propriety as a national one,—the world, 
indeed, is interested in the preservation of the Big Trees as in no 
other living species of plant. Single trees of greater diameter 
exist in Mexico, in Sicily, and perhaps elsewhere, and forests of 
greater height in Australia, and apparently also among the Coast 
redwoods of California. But none of these have the combination 
of majestic and attractive characters,—the height, diameter and 
beauty shown in the Big Trees. The great ahuehuete (Mexican 
cypress) of Santa Maria del Tule, near Oaxaca, has a girth of 
112 feet four feet above the ground, and 104 feet five feet above 
the ground. The chestnut (Castagno di Cento Cavalli, or “‘Tree 
of a Hundred Horses’’), in the forest of Carpinetto, on the 
northern slope of Mt. A£tna, has a trunk (the interior, and in 
places the exterior, is entirely burned away) of about 190 feet in 
circumference. But the cypress is only 150 feet in height, and 
the chestnut a low tree. As one looks at them, neither have the 
symmetry and impressiveness of our Sequoias. Lucalyptus 
amygdalina, the ‘‘Wangara”’ of Australia, occasionally over 500 
feet in height (it is given by Engler as 155 meters), and probably 
the tallest species of tree in the world, the writer has never seen 
in the forest. When the Australians desire it set apart in a national 
park, we will heartily second their efforts as a matter of inter- 
national interest. 

The Minnesota National Park: This proposed park lies in the 
lake country northeast of Duluth and in northern central Minne- 
sota. The Mississippi River enters it twenty miles east of Lake 
Itasca, and out of its 830,000 acres nearly 220,000 are covered by 
the waters of its numerous lakes. The nation still owns this 
tract in the form of three Indian reservations, on which about 
120,000 acres of scattered allotments to the Indians have been 
made. To secure the Indians in their rights on these reserva- 
tions, it is proposed to credit them with the value of these lands — 
apparently between $1,200,000 and $1,500,000o— pay them each 
year interest on the amount, from the United States Treasury, and 
yet leave them undisturbed on their allotments. 

The proposition is supported by the best citizens of the State, 
and opposed by few outside the city of Duluth. The House 
Committee on Indian Affairs reported favorably a bill appointing 
a commission of six members—three from the Senate, three 
from the House —to consider the advisability of such a park, but 
further action was postponed until the present winter. There is 
much pine and some merchantable hardwood on these lands. 
According to Gen. C. C. Andrews, the timber in the park will be 
cut only on well-established forestry principles, the lakes kept 
stocked with fish, the woods with deer and moose, the lakes, as 
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reservoirs for the Mississippi, preserved in their normal condition, 
and the region made a pleasure-ground for the camper. 

The Appalachian National Park: To one who has seen some- 
thing of the forests of the world, this proposed park appeals 
more strongly than any other, after those preserving the Big 
Trees of California, and possibly the Coast redwood. In its 
larger outlines it was to extend from Southwestern Virginia, 
along the Appalachians through North Carolina and Tennessee, 
to the borders of South Carolina and Georgia. Containing the 
highest peaks east of the Mississippi, and next to Japan a greater 
variety of trees and shrubs than any other similar area, it lies in 
the very middle of that belt between 30° and 40° north latitude, 
which contains by far the most varied and interesting forests of 
the Northern Hemisphere. The hardwood forests of the South- 
ern Appalachians are probably the most stately and beautiful of 
their kind in the world, as the forests of California are superior to 
all others in coniferous species; the former region, moreover, 
shares the distinction with Japan of being the last retreat of some 
of the oldest and rarest types of flowering shrubs and trees we 
know. The above-named facts, combined with the intention to 
make it a pleasure and health resort for the people of the Atlantic 
States, are much better reasons for creating a national park than 
any mere utilitarian reasons. Unfortunately, most of the desired 
territory is no longer national, but private, and therefore must be 
purchased, involving the appropriation of a large sum. The last 
Congress, however, authorized a committee to report on the 
boundaries and benefits of the proposed park, and there is a 
strong feeling both in and out of Congress in its favor. One of 
the indirect benefits of the energetic work of the California Club 
in successfully enlisting the interest of Congress in the Calaveras 
Groves has been to greatly encourage the friends of the Appala- 
chian Park to a similar effort. 


The boundaries of the Sequoia National Park were 
relocated during the past summer by a party of survey- 
ors under Mr. I. N. Chapman. The original plotting 
was based on one of the notorious “‘ Benson surveys,’’ and was 
found very inaccurate. Elevations were constantly taken along 
the line of survey, and these have been reduced to neat profile 
diagram, showing that its highest point is reached in the Mt. 
Vandeveer region west of Farewell Gap (about 12,000 feet), and 
its next highest on the rocky plateau east of Mt. Silliman; while 
it descends to about 1,600 feet, where the line crosses the Middle 
Fork of the Kaweah above Three Rivers, the lowest point in the 
park. The work is apparently very well done. 


A New 
SURVEY. 
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The Report of the Acting Superintendent of the 
Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, for 1900, by Frank 
West, Ninth U. S. Cavalry, is the best report on these parks that 
has appeared. It is admirably illustrated with photographs of the 
Sequoias and the waterfalls in the Sequoia Park, and of the snowy 
Sierras eastward. Its terse recommendations are very much to 
the point. The following will meet with the approval of the 
Sierra Club: 


Major WEstT’s 
REPORT. 


First — That two forest rangers be employed in the Sequoia Park during the 
period while the troops are in winter quarters at the Presidio, to protect the game 
and the timber and look to the condition of the roads and repair trails. 

Second — That an accurate topographical survey of the parks be made by the 
U. S. Geological survey. 


Third— That the park boundary lines be extended eastward to Mt. Whitney 
and the main Sierra divide, and northward to take in the King’s River Cajion. 


In other places he brings forward important suggestions, which 
we would urge upon the attention of the Sierra Club. The first 
in importance is the extinction of the private claims among the 
Sequoias within the parks, particularly the milling now going on 
on the Atwells claim and the McFadzean claim. This destruc- 
tion is conspicuous and painful, as the claims are on the Mineral 
King road; and it is entirely wrong that in a park intended 
for the people’s pleasure-ground such a thing should be per- 
mitted. 

Then, again, steps must be taken to condemn the claims about 
the meadows, including many Sequoias, in the Giant Forest. The 
United States is now building a road into the Giant Forest by way 
of the ‘‘Colony Road’’ route, and all private ownership in the 
forest should be excluded, for obvious reasons, before the road is 
completed. 

The writer has visited this park for the past five years, has 
explored most of its recesses, and feels an unusual interest in its 
welfare. Not only does the great Visalia and Hanford district 
depend wholly upon the Kaweah, and the Kaweah on the forests 
of this park, for existence, but I have been particularly impressed 
during the past summer with the fact that the Sequoias themselves 
occupy the vital forest zone of the Kaweah and Tule River basins. 
The cutting of the Sequoias about the Atwells, the King’s River, 
and other mills is everywhere accompanied by the destruction of 
all the pine, fir, and cedar, and the result will be disastrous to the 
stream flow of the regions denuded. The watchword of the San 
Joaquin Valley should therefore be: ‘Protect the Big Trees 
everywhere.”’ 
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On the 14th of. November,— fortunately at the 
beginning of winter,— United States District 
Judge Wellburn, at Fresno, decided that the 
Act of June 30, 1898, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make regulations for the protection of the forest reserves, is un- 
constitutional, because, in effect, it delegates legislative power to 
an administrative officer. This decision practically throws open 
all the reserves to the pasturage of sheep. A few years ago the 
breaking-down of such a law would have been alarming; but 
public sentiment is such at present that it will soon be remedied 
by Congressional enactment, because it mus? be. 


RESERVES OPEN 
TO SHEEP. 


Col. J. B. Armstrong, a late citizen of Clover- 
dale, California, expressed a wish, before his 
death, that his family present a tract of 
Sequoia sempervirens, 400 to 500 acres in extent, situated near 
Guerneville, to the State as a public park. According to the press 
accounts, he would have completed the gift in his lifetime, ‘‘ but 
for the intricacies of the law.” If California had a Board of 
Commissioners of Public Reservations of the high personal and 
non-political character of that in Massachusetts, probably she 
would receive frequent gifts of this kind, as Massachusetts has, 
but the “‘intricacies’’ of politics, rather than the “‘law,’’ will turn 
aside such gifts for some time to come. 


THE ARMSTRONG 
REDWOODs. 


Since the last writing, a few citizens of Cali- 
fornia have done a great amount of work 
upon this project, and a great number of citi- 
zens have become seriously interested in it. Probably the meet- 
ing held in San José in the middle of July, under the auspices of 
the Executive Committee appointed at the initial meeting at 
Stanford University, May 1st, has been the most important single 
meeting. The attendance— by invitation — was good, and made 
up of representative people. It was there decided to indefinitely 
postpone any appeal to Congress to purchase the Big Basin Red- 
woods, because such an appeal might jeopardize the passage of 
the bill to purchase the Calaveras Big Trees; the proposed 
boundaries of a larger and a smaller park in the Big Basin coun- 
try, were submitted; the chairman, Hon. William T. Jeter, was 
delegated to ascertain selling-price and secure option on the 
principal tracts desired; resolutions supporting our movement 
and passed by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, two other affiliated scientific societies, and by the 
American Forestry Association, in their recent sessions in New 
York City, were read, and it was decided to appeal, after the 
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option was secured, to the societies and citizens of California for 
money to purchase the park. 

The option on 2,200 acres of the best of the timber and that in 
the greatest danger from milling was made out in October, and 
formally presented to the Committee on November gth by the 
chairman. 

In the mean time a wide-spread public interest had been cre- 
ated, not a little of it due to the frequent articles and notes 
printed by the Secretary of the ‘‘Sempervirens Club,” a club 
organized to assist this movement. 

Before the end of November, however, a distinct effort arose 
to secure purchase by the State Legislature. A bill has been 
drafted asking the State for $250,000, to be expended in the pur- 
chase. The Southern Pacific Railway will support the bill, and 
the press of the State generally favor a park. Those who know 
best about such legislation believe the bill will pass in some 
form. 

The Sequoia sempervirens is only second to the Big Tree as an 
object of interest to the nation and the world, and it would have 
been a fitting ward of the United States. Indeed, such was the 
desire of the people of Santa Clara and Santa Cruz Counties. If 
the State becomes the guardian of a redwood park, it should call 
on the trained foresters of the United States Division of Forestry 
for working plans for its care and management, and thus assure 
the good beginning that most of our citizens interested in this 
park desire. 


In this petition, addressed to Congress, Mrs. 
White, President of the California Club, asks 
that the great forest reserves be so admin- 
istered as to meet the approvai of foresters and produce a revenue. 
This is an aid invaluable to the advancement of true forestry in 
the nation, and will be so appreciated. The petition has over one 
hundred thousand signatures, and will do much to hasten the 
preliminary work of Congress in consolidating the Government 
work in forestry, and place it all under the control of the United 
States Division of Forestry—in other words, under trained 
experts. 


THe CALIFORNIA 
Cius’s PETITION. 


We can only call attention to a comprehen- 
sive report of the present conditions of the 
forestry movement in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, by Professor V. M. 
Spalding, prepared by the Michigan Forestry Commission, and 
printed in Science, December 28, 1900. It gives the history of the 


FORESTRY IN THE 
EASTERN STATES. 
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laws in each State, and finds New York the pioneer, with the 
best-developed body of forestry laws, with State forest lands 
under its control which have been purchased since 1885 at the 
outlay of $3,000,000. Pennsylvania and Minnesota are especially 
worth studying, on account of the effective forest-fire laws 
worked out by those States. 


Director Fernow’s annual report shows a 
normal growth in students and a large 
amount accomplished in the college forest 
in the Adirondacks. Seventeen students are enrolled for the full 
course in forestry, and about fifty students each term have been 
under the instruction of the college. In the College Forest, in 
less than two years, a survey of the property has been made, 
buildings erected, over a million seedlings raised, much burnt-over 
land planted with evergreens, and a small railway for logging 
purposes is now being built. The following extract from a letter 
from Director Fernow, under date of November 22, 1900, is signifi- 
cant :— 

It will interest you to know that our operations are in full blast in the College 
Forest, we having succeeded in selling the entire crop of hardwood to manufac- 
turers of wood-alcohol and staves, to be delivered during the next fifteen years, 
with the expectation of making the experiment self-supporting. The commercial 
question, at least, has been settled. 

The italics are ours, as it marks, we believe, a new era in the 
history of State forestry in this country. 


New York COLLEGE 
OF FORESTRY. 


Drvision or Zhe Progress of Forestry in the United States: 
By Gifford Pinchot, Forester. Zhe Practice of 
Forestry by Private Owners: By Henry S. 
Graves, Superintendent of Working Plans, 
Division of Forestry. Both of these papers are reprints from the 
year-book of the Department of Agriculture for 1899. Mr. Pinchot, 
in addition to his review of the salient features of the policy of tree 
and forest protection by the United States, from a period a little 
over a century ago down to the present time, gives a brief sum- 
mary of private and State forestry. He also describes the various 
phases of the very practical work being done by the Division of 
Forestry, a considerable portion of which has been in formulating 
working plans for lumbermen and private owners of forests, with 
the hope of introducing a mode of handling forest products that 
shall not endanger future forest growth. He touches upon educa- 
tional work, and upon laws affecting the forests. The article 
also contains a map of the Forest Reserves and some excellent 
photographs intended to illustrate the written topics. Professor 
Graves’s paper contains a great variety of interesting information, 
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brought together through research and correspondence. The 
bare mention by the author of the name of Jared Eliot as the first 
person who is recorded as introducing in America a system of 
genuine forestry, in the treatment of certain of his estates in 
Connecticut about 1730, calls to mind a man who would doubtless 
have attained enduring fame had he lived after the beginning of 
our national existence. He was a grandson of the ‘‘Apostle”’ 
John Eliot, himself a clergyman with active duties for forty years, 
a physician of considerable skill, the owner of several estates, a 
keen student of science and of nature, publishing also several 
practical treatises upon agriculture and the management of estates. 
He was the friend of many men of distinction, and particularly of 
Franklin, whom he resembled in many ways. The practice of 
forestry in America may be proud of such a beginning, for it was 
by no mere accident that Eliot applied its principles to his wood- 
lands. 

Professor Graves shows that it had been the habit in New 
England from the earlier colonial times to carefully preserve certain 
woodlands in a way to secure generation after generation of wood- 
land products. The present writer can recall many evidences 
of this in the New Haven region; indeed, he was born where a 
large open grove of the stateliest and largest sugar-maples he 
ever remembers seeing spread over gentle slopes and reared their 
great crowns on every side but in front. Traditions concerning 
some of them showed them to be not less than a century and a 
half old —indeed, some were older. They had been carefully 
preserved for the sugar product in spring and shade in summer. 
Over-drain of sap was never allowed, and they were given periods 
of rest at intervals of several years. This was a phase of forestry 
in so far as it was utilizing a forest product with due reference to 
its continuance and reproduction. 

Most of the author’s illustrations refer to fuel and timber pro- 
ducts. The planting of trees on sandy wastes in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts was begun even as far back as 1750, and ship-timber cut 
from such tracts in 1810. He also refers to the practice long 
prevailing of carefully preserving ‘‘sprout-land”’ from which 
successive crops of wood were obtained once in twenty-five years. 
He next passes to the forestry plans based on modern principles, 
prepared by experts, for the great Biltmore estate in North 
Carolina, and the Adirondack forests of Seward Webb and W. C. 
Whitney. He also brings together information on practices to 
prevent fires, and methods of renewal by planting. 

The Division is doing so much and so well with its resources, 
that its publications ought to be in the hands of all who read the 
BULLETIN. 
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A late edition of the course statement of the 
Forest School established by Mr. James W. 
Pinchot and his family shows that seven students 
registered for the forestry curriculum at the opening of the school 
in September, 1900. All but one are college graduates and come 
from Eastern universities, from Bowdoin College to the University 
of Georgia. Examinations for entrance to this school will be held 
at four places on the Pacific Coast next June, viz.: at Pasadena 
and San Francisco, at Portland, and at Tacoma. The faculty of 
this school has received a strong addition in Professor J. W. 
Toumey. Besides being an excellent teacher, he is the only one 
among the professors in the Eastern forest schools who has had 
wide practical experience in our Western forests and mountains. 
The best we can wish for American forestry is that her three 
schools — Biltmore, New York, and Yale — may be speedily over- 
crowded with students. 


YALE Forest 
SCHOOL. 
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